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RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN 





In this Fourth Convocation address of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan maintains that the scientific view of man requires to be supplemented by 
the religious which regards a human being asa ray of the divine. After dealing with the 
problems of poverty and social injustice, he makes a vigorous plea for individual respon- 
sibility and freedom. 

Sir Radhakrishnan is Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University. 


HAT is social work? In a sense all departments of State, medicine, 
law, engineering, education, health are public service institutions. 
All activities which are more than egoistic are social; even activities 
which are apparently egoistic have social effects. The solitary hermit who 
saves himself by his effort, saves the world by his example. We may define 
service as any action which helps others at a cost to oneself. The cost may be 
in time and thought or money. If we spend any of them on the needs of 
others, we do service. To visit the lonely, to comfort the needy, to listen 
patiently to other people’s worries, to undertake voluntarily uninteresting 
jobs is to do service. We do it with pleasure, if we care for and love human- 
ity. Love expresses itself in service. The greatest servants of humanity 
are those who love and suffer for it, Buddha, Jesus, St. Francis, Gandhi. To 
love is to suffer. The more we love, the more we suffer. Infinite love is 
infinite suffering. So even God is represented as a sufferer. Siva is Nilakantha; 
Christ has a crown of thorns. We pray to God, as the great helper of human- 
ity, to give food to the hungry and drink to the thirsty, to comfort the 
mournful, cheer the dismayed, strengthen the weak, deliver the oppressed, 
and give hope and courage to them that are out of heart. 

As such a conception of God sometimes encouraged men to throw the 
burden on God and themselves withdraw from the scene of mankind’s social 
agony, religion came to be regarded as a sort of escapism, and flight from 
society. Religion, it is said, seeks for supernatural guidance in the solution 
of social problems even as the worried seek the aid of astrologers, the 
troubled and the forlorn seek the guidance of God. The old sea-captain said 
to a frightened passenger in a storm, ‘‘So long as the sailors are swearing, 
Ma’am, we are all right; if you hear them praying, put on your life belt.’’ 
When we do not see any way out, we get afraid and turn religious. We are 
afraid in two ways. We are frustrated by nature and by society. The ultimate 
frustration of all is death; and the socia] frustration is due to poverty and 
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2 S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


social injustice. Marx put it: ‘The omnipotence of God is nothing but the 
fantastic reflection of the impotence of people before nature and before the 
economic social relations created by themselves.’’ The remedy for frustration 
by nature lies in the extension of our control over nature by science. The 
remedy for the frustration by economic injustice lies in social revolution. 

There are certain elements of truth in Marx’s analysis, though he 
exaggerates them. Religion, it is true, is resorted to by those who refuse to 
face the problems; it has been used to distract men’s attention from science, 
and the rich have used it to keep the poor contented, and yet this is not the 
real meaning of religion. If we ask why the phenomenon of religion arises, 
we will find that it is due to the rise of intellectuality at the human level. 
There is a break in the normal and natural order of things due to the emergence 
of self-conscious reason. The rest of nature goes on in absolute tranquillity 
but man becomes aware of the inevitability of death. The knowledge of 
death produces the fear of death. Who shall save me from the body of this 
death? Buddha’s religious sense was stirred by the sight of an old man, a 
diseased man, a dead man and a mendicant. Why should there be death and 
disease ? Can this feeling of frustration be remedied by science? Grant that 
we can anticipate the course of nature and to some extent control it. Can 
nature be tamed to do man’s bidding? Her blind caprices, her storms and 
tempests, her cyclones and earthquakes will continue to shatter his work and 
dash his dreams. Can science alter the limits of man’s life and his body? 
‘‘Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee.’? The Bhagavadgita 
says that all created beings have an unknown beginning, a known middle and 
an unknown end. (II 28). The dark spaces are there and except for those who 
refuse to think, the mark of ignorance remains. Inward security cannot be 
achieved through science and technology. The frustration by nature is some- 
thing common to all, rich and poor. If religion is a device to soothe the 
sorrows of the human heart, if it is a drug to soften the tragic sense of human 
life, so long as science cannot answer the question, if a man die, shall he live 
again, so long as the fear of death is a common anxiety, religion has a place 
in human life. 

Marx refers to social injustice. Man’s innocence, his sense of fellow 
feeling, his at-oneness with the universe are disturbed by the development of 
self-consciousness and self-will. He puts his individual preferences above 
social welfare. He looks upon himself as something lonely, final and 
absolute and treats every other man as his potential enemy. He becomes an 
acquisitive soul adopting a defensive attitude towards society. He fears every 
footstep he hears and trembles at every unexpected knock at the door. Though 
he is by nature social, he often prefers his individual advantage to the in- 
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RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 3 


terests of the social order. The moral evils of falsity, pride and treachery 
arise. Animals do not wage wars as men do. The fear of physical evil, 
death, moral evil selfishness breaks up his unity, distracts his mind and clouds 
his vision. How ean this disintegration of man’s self, this conflict with nature 
and society be overcome? How can this fall from harmony be restored to 
unity? How can we get fearlessness or abhaya, who can tell us ‘ma sucah’, be 
not afraid? How can we rise from a disrupted consciousness to a harmonised 
one, from division and conflict into freedom and love? How can we build a 
world of freedom and love and be released from the present world of fear 
and hate? 

Marx tells us that the improvement of social conditions is essential, 
that there is much need for that in our country, goes without saying. Sir 
William Beveridge said the other day that Great Britain had to fight the five 
giants of want, disease, ignorance, squalor and idleness. If with its high 
standard of living, extensive medical relief, wide-spread education, Great 
Britain has to tackle these problems, the case for a drive against want, 
ignorance, disease, poverty and squalor is very much stronger in this country. 
There are millions who have never. slept on a bed or taken a cooked meal, 
millions who accept dirt and vermin as their natural environment. Our 
social institutions must be so altered as to give each human being a chance 
for full self-expression and all the hindrances_to human development due to 
ignorance and bad surroundings require to be removed. Any government 
which realises its elementary responsibilities to the governed will have to 
tackle this task of improvement of public health and sanitation, development 
of education and rapid application of science to agriculture and industry 
more seriously than heretofore and even governments can be shamed into 
activity by private enterprise. India is no more in that mood of fatalistic 
resignation which accepts poverty, squalor and unemployment as unavoidable. 
Tagore paid special attention to rural development and Gandhi has insisted on 
it. In the villages where the iarge majority of our people live there are not 
adequate facilities for the education of children, for the fostering of village 
industries, for medical relief and cultural growth. We must rouse the minds 
of the villagers, if we are to vitalise village life. 

Even if we bring about widespread education, improve methods of 
agriculture, apply modern, industrial technique to the problems of production 
and distribution, and raise the standard of life, the need for social work and 
service will not diminish. All the outward conditions of may be present and yet 
decent and dignified human life may not be possible. A planned life, in which 
our employment is compulsorily provided for us, in which we are deprived of 
our responsibility not only for our own lives but also for the care and welfare 
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4 8. RADHAKRISHNAN 


of families, which involves the maximum of social security, is no compensa- 
tion for the lossof individual responsibility and freedom. Field Marshall Smuts 
says, ‘‘Liberty in its full human sense—freedom of thought, speech, action, 
self-expression—there is less to-day than at any time in the past two thousand 
years’’. Fora civilised existence, both security and freedom are essential. 
Every human being should be guaranteed sufficient food and clothing and 
adequate housing but we should recognise that the needs of men are not merely 
material. If we do not have an atmosphere of freedom, we become profes- 
sionals, lawyers or doctors, engineers or teachers but not human beings. 
We lead unnatural lives, which are empty and burdensome. If we scorn the 
spirit, acts will have no joy and life no serenity. This war is a symptom of 
the inward disease from which we are suffering. Its springs are in the invisible 
world. Why are there slums in Bombay? Why was there a famine in Bengal? 
Why are there Hindu-Muslim conflicts ? Why have the Leagues of Nations, 
the Disarmament Conferences, and other world movements failed ? Why do 
nations which can live in peace and adjust their differences by negotiations 
resort to wars with all their sorrow, desolation and misery? Imagine the 
amount of suffering which wars produce. Leave aside the dead but look at 
the maimed, the bereaved, the exiled, the anxious and the ruined, the millions 
who are bewildered, broken, bereft of faith and hope. The foundations of 
social life crumble, the standards of behaviour break down and barbarism is 
let loose. 

For all this widespread misery, it is no use condemning any individuals 
or group of individuals? If an idiot commits a murder we are shocked by 
his act but we do not hate him because we feel that there is a human being 
from whom fate has taken away the birthright of discrimination and judg- 
ment. Those responsible for this greatest of all evils, the world war, are nota 
few individuals or groups but a general way of life. Our enemies are as much 
the products of their environment even as we are. Take the Germans who are 
fighting against us in this war. They grew up in an atmosphere of violence. 
They were taught at home and school that duty and honour meant vengeance 
on Germany’s enemies and when they came of age, they found that Hitler was 
in power and the doctrine of vengeance was consecrated as the state religion. 
Withso many years of teaching behind them, if they grow mad, can we hold 
them responsible? They are our neighbours and need our help. 

We are to-day filled with the hope of final victory but are uncertain 
and anxious about the peace settlement. The last war was won and the 
militarists whose existence was threatened by talks of disarmament and diplo- 
mats who felt that their occupation would be gone if the League of Nations 
succeeded, kept the fires of hate burning. This peace will end in frustration 
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y if we hide from ourselves our real faults by a smokescreen of righteousness, 

unless we instruct ourselves in the processes which lead to wars and attempt to i 
remove them, military and political measures by themselves, will not achieve i 
* much. Temporary expedients may result in intervals of peace, but cannot i 


achieve permanent security. The old institutions which have brought death and 
despair to successive generations are dead at the roots. We want a new world 
where freedom does not mean freedom to exploit fellowmen and culture does 
» not mean intellectual dope. The root causes of universal failure, greed and 
| selfishness individual and collective require to be removed. This can be done 
only by a revolutionary change of outlook and will, a rebirth of spiritual life. 
We must cultivate the qualities that separate man from the beast, love of truth, 
pursuit of goodness, sensitiveness to beauty, compassion, and tolerance, and not ¥ 
those which we share with the animals, lust, cruelty and greed. Galsworthy ‘ 
writes, ‘‘Men may have a mint of sterling qualities, be vigorous, adventurous, 
brave, upright and self-sacrificing ; be preachers and teachers; keen, cool- 
headed, just, industrious—if they have not the love of beauty, they will be sti!l 
making wars.’’ Here Galsworthy is asking us not to be content with a close 
scientific rationalism. Science has given a distinctive caste and colour to the 
mod2rn consciousness. Its gains are incalculable. It has added to the scope 
and stature of human mind. Its increasihg application to agriculture and in- 4 
dustry will raise the level of human welfare, but science is not all. 
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The scientific approach is not the only approach to reality ; nor is it the 
a most important. A human being is not a differential equation. So long i 
t as we study human being psychologically or sociologically, we deal with : 
e them in fractions and not as wholes. The fundamental reality of life is in the 
interplay, conflict and continuous adjustment of a multitude of different finite 
points of view. Each point of view requires to be treated with respect. ‘‘The 
materialist,’’ says Eddington, ‘‘must presumably hold the belief that his wife 
is a rather elaborate differential equation, but he is probably tactful enough A 
? not to obtrude this opinion in domestic life’’. The scientific view of man re- 
ie quires to be supplemented by the religious which regards a human being as a 
spark of spirit, a ray of the divine. We must develop faith in man as subject 
rather than as object, a source of creation and inspiration and not a passive 











3 product of social surroundings. Man is made in the image of God. He is a 
a creator. Human nature must be lifted out of its immediate urgencies and local 
needs and taken up to the high places of life from which it can see and under- 
stand the meaning of life. Until this faith is followed by works, we will not if 
have true democracy. Walt Whitman said, ‘‘Democracy is a great word, 4 
é whose history, I suppose, remains unwritten, because that history has yet to 4 
be enacted.’’ While science will add to the richness of life, social improve- : 
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ment will make creative life possible. Even then most women and many 


men will remain lonely, damped and worried. Many will still be without zest 
for life and without freshness in vision. They will require not curiosity but 
understanding, not sermons but sympathy, a lively perception and a sharing 
of each other’s sorrows, a bearing of one another’s burdens. 
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INDUSTRIAL LABOUR UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 
L. G. JOSHI 


Labour being the most vital part of the National War Front, in this article the 
writer reviews carefully its wartime problems and progress; he makes useful suggestions 
with regard to post-war planning for labour since labour will continue even after the war to 
be the main switch of all our economic activities, 

Mr, Joshi is doing research on labour problems. 


R. Geoffrey Crowther who is famous for his ‘‘Oxford Pamphlets on 
World Affairs’’ says, “‘the present war will be won not on the playing 
fields of Eton or Harrow but in the mines and factories of a thousand 
grimy industrial towns.’’ Thus the war being mainly an industrial proposi- 
tion, labour, along with other factors of production, is the first thing that 
commands our attention. Strong, active, well-trained and contented labour 
force is the sine-qua-non for an indefatigable industrial progress of a nation. 
Labour has, therefore, a very fateful part to play in the National War Front. 

The last War found Indian labour inarticulate, spasmodic and un- 
organised. But since then, owing to generous labour legislation under the 
influence of the International Labour Organization, it has progressed apace. 
On the eve of the present War, however, the main industries, especially the 
textiles were beginning to feel the effects of an onrushing slump. Nightsbifts 
were closing down and nationwide attempts were made to work short-time by 
the Millowners’ Association of Bombay and Ahmedabad. The outbreak of 
the War, however, changed the whole situation. There was a big worldwide 
demand for jute textiles in consequence of the universal use of sandbags for 
the protection of buildings against bombardment and the manufacture of 
tents and other auxiliaries. Cotton textiles and yarn began to find greedy 
markets outside the country. Naturally nightshifts were resumed. Engineer- 
ing and allied trades whose prosperity is closely bound up with that of the 
textile industry also began to look up. Huge orders by the Supply Depart- 
ment of the Home Government also had tonie effect on many other industries. 

Japan started sabre rattling towards the end of 1940 and in the year 
1941, and it became evident that India would have to build up an army of 
more than a million men of herown. This army had to be clothed, fed and 
supplied with all the modern equipment of war. Huge orders were placed 
with mills and factories. A number of workshops were commandeered for 
the manufacture of shells and ammunitions; shipbuilding yards and mammoth 
plants for assembling motor vehicles and aeroplanes were established. All 
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these factors led to the record-breaking demand for labour. 

Labour being the most vital part of the National War Front, its war- 
time problems have to be very carefully studied and appreciated. What 
happens is this: Huge demands are made on industries which they cannot 
ordinarily meet. Fancy prices have to be paid for the necessary prerequisites 
of production. Labour control has to be resorted to by Government order to 
increase the total labour supply depleted by the mobilization of armed forces 
and to transfer workers from non-essential to essential occupations such as 
munitions production which is constantly on the increase as the war progresses. 

The task of labour control is not merely quantitative, it is also quali- 
tative. Modern munitions production requires a great deal of skill and ex- 
perience of different kinds. War industries generally demand a very high 
proportion of skilled labour. The problem of labour during the war, in a 
nutshell, is to make the largest number of workers work for the needs of the 
war; to select the right man for the right job so as to get the utmost out of 
everyone; to check all impediments to production by outlawing strikes and 
lockouts and lastly to keep the labour force willing and well contended in 
order to ensure maximum efficiency. The more they produce and the shorter 
the time needed, the greater are the chances of success in a total war. All other 
considerations pale into comparative insignificance before the paramount 
necessity of supplying all the requirements of the men on active service. 

The control of labour during the war may be considered under the 
following heads :—(1) Vocational Training. (2) Stretching of the total labour 
supply; its distribution, dilution and transfer. (8) Maintaining the standard 
of living of workers. (4) Tripartite Conference between government, labour 
and industry. (5) Prevention of labour disputes by legislation. 


I. VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


One way of expanding the supply of skilled labour is by introducing 
schemes of technical training. In Great Britain, Australia and Canada, 
the Ministries of Labour are entrusted with the task of training man-power 
on a colossal scale and placing it at the disposal of the war departments. 

There was a complete lack of certain categories of labourers needed in 
the manufacture of shells and ammunition, and for working in the shipbuild- 
ing yards. The Technical Training Scheme was therefore instituted by the 
Government of India about the end of the year 1940. On selection, a trainee 
is posted to a civil or civil military centre. Aftera period of two months, 
trainees in a civil centre as are willing to enrol in the Defence Services are 
enrolled and transferred to a civil military centre. After passing certain 
trade tests, he is drafted into one of the Defence Services. 
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Training is provided for the following trades :— 


Blacksmiths Grinders Surveyors 

Boiler Attendants Hardeners Textile Refitters 

Carpenters _ Instrument Mechanics (Upholsterers) 

Draughtsmen (Mechani- Machinists Tin: tk niece 
cal) 

Die Sinkers Markers Off Toolmakers 

Electricians Millers Turners 

Electroplaters Millwrights Vulcanists 

Engine Drivers (1.C.) Moulders Welders (Electric) 

Engine Drivers (Steam ) Painters Welders (Oxyacetylene) 

Fitters Pattern Makers Wireless Operators 


The scheme provides for the intensive training of a large number of 
skilled tradesmen required for the technical branches of defence services, 
ordnance and munitions factories and civil industry. The number of persons 
trained so far is over 6,200. The scheme covers not only special technical 
institutions which have been expressly opened for this purpose but also a 
large number of existing factories and workshops. The total number of 
training centres at the end of April 1943 was 384 with the total training 
capacity of 47,004. Those who already passed out numbered 43,480 while 
41,368 were actually under training. 

The centres are scattered all over India and more. The table on p. 10 
euHed from the Indian Labour Gazette, July 1943 gives the distribution of 
training centres under the Technical Training Scheme. At present the 
training centres are less by about a hundred owing to the adoption of the 
policy of closing down uneconomical centres in the interest of consolidation 
and improvement. Naturally, there is also a slight reduction in their total 
training capacity. 

Bevin Training Scheme.—In November 1940, Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Bri- 
tish Minister of Labour presented his scheme in the House of Commons, the 
object of which was ‘‘to accelerate munitions production in India and at 
the same time to inculcate in the men an appreciation of British methods of 
industrial cooperation between employers and workers, and the value of sound 
trade union principles.’’ According to the scheme, Indian workers are train- 
ed in factories and workshops in England. Candidates are chosen from the 
working classes preferably from among men of the Engineering Trades such 
as turners, fitters, millers and grinders drawing wages of Rs. 40/- to 60/- per 
month. Candidates must have had experience of factory work and have given 
promise of intelligence and adaptability. They should be young but not be- 
low 18 years, healthy and intelligent. They should be able to read, write 
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Training 


Training Suanelte 
a , 


Name of Province or State : 
| Capacity 


Name of Province or State 


No. of Training 
Centres 
No, of Training 





Ajmer-Merwara “at 586 | Dewan (Junior) 
Assam a, 432 | Gwalior 
Bengal oo S 6,110 | Hyderabad 
Bihar «| 26 | 2,526] Indore 
Bombay ‘i 4,232 | Jaipur 
C. P. & Berar — 1,711 | Jamnagar 
Coorg we 10 | Jodhpur 
Delhi one 2,394 | Junagadh 
Madras soe | 10,002 | Kolhapur 
N.W.F.P. os 620 | Khairpur Mirs 
Orissa aan 1,138 | Mandi 
Punjab “ 5,776 | Mysore 
Sind — 817 | Pudukottai 
ef oe | 8 4,144 | Rewa 

States Sandur 
Baroda “ 3 | 339 | Sangli 
Bhavnagar _ 130 | Travancore 
Bikaner ies 383 | Udaipur 
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and do simple calculations, and possess manual dexterity along with some 
knowledge of English. 

The selection is made by the National Service Labour Tribunals in con- 
sultation with Regional Inspectors of Technical Training and large industrial 
employers including Railway Administrations. The courses of training cover 
engineering occupations mainly, for example fitting and machine operating, 
and last for a period of 6 months which might be extended. For the first 3 
months trainees work at a special training centre at Letchworth where they re- 
ceive elementary training and instruction in English and get time to become 
acclimatised. They are then placed in groups with selected employers in fac- 
tories where they receive training side by side with British workmen. 

All selected candidates receive handsome travelling allowances, subsi- 
stance allowances, food and clothing. Separate allowances are given to marri- 
ed trainees. On their return to India, the services of the trainees are at the 
disposal of the National Service Labour Tribunals originally concerned with 
their selection. No guarantee of employment is given. But every trainee 
who has returned has actually been employed. 

So far ten batches have returned. 353 Bevin Boys have returned to 
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India while more than 200 men are still in England leaving aside those of the 
eleventh batch which left for United Kingdom recently. These men will 
also receive training in aircraft production. Seven batches have returned 
to India. On return, the Bevin boys are trade-tested by a special Board of 
Examiners appointed by the Government of India, and if found suitable, are 
posted as supervisors in Ordnance factories or as instructors at the Technical 
Training Centres on salaries which are about double or more than what they 
were getting before they left India. 

Both the schemes present the best opportunities to Indian youth 
especially among the middle classes. Technical training has always been pro- 
nounced to be the specific remedy for the unemployment caused by the present 
educational system which is too literary and theoretical in character. Here is 
the chance for the unemployed youth to join the ranks and receive not only 
training free of all costs but also stipends. Wide travelling and contact with all 
sorts of men is sure to raise the general level of intelligence and broaden their 
outlook which will have a salutary effect on their character. Men who would 
not otherwise have dreamt of sailing for England or travelling in India over 
long distances are now enabled to do so by this scheme without spending a 
pie from their own pockets. They can learn such trades as will stand them 
in good stead in days to come. Indian industry is said to be lagging behind 
the industries of other nations largely for the lack of technically trained men. 
This difficulty can now be overcome to a considerable extent. We shall have 
our own technically trained men and managers who will, with the help of raw 
materials and local capital, turn the land into a beehive of industry and trade. 


If. STRENGTHENING OF THE ToTaL LABOUR SUPPLY 


India has not to face the problem of regulating labour by military con- 
scription—a method which other warring nations have had to adopt. India has 
yet no military conscription and as a result, the question of depletion through 
the mobilization of armed forces has not risen at all. Besides, India entered 
the war with a considerable reserve of unemployed labour due to the effects 
of the slump which had enveloped the principal industries before the outbreak 
of the war. There was therefore no immediate need for labour rationing. 
There was no dearth of unskilled labour or semiskilled labour. But there was 
a complete lack of certain classes of skilled labour most urgently required for 
work in huge munition workshops, shipbuilding yards and mammoth plants, 
and Government had as a result to establish extensive training schemes for 
training men in the skilled trades for these war industries. 

In addition to the direct recruitment of labour under the scheme for 
labour control, the labour supply can be increased by stretching, that is to 
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say, by lengthening working hours, extending the use of female and adolescent 
labour, re-employing pensioned and over-aged workers, and employing war 
prisoners and foreign workers. Most of the belligerent nations have set aside 
the regulations governing the length of the ordinary working week and 
overtime. In Great Britain, for instance, the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service suggested a working week of 55 hours as most conducive to 
maximum efficiency. Policy, however, has remained flexible and factory in- 
spectors visit each establishment, and regulation of hours is carried on on the 
merits of each case. In India, exemptions absolving factories from observing 
the Statutory regulations have been granted by all provincial Governments to 
many factories. Some factories are having a week of 60 hours. Re-employing 
of pensioned and over-aged workers is on a small scale. Government also 
reserves power to distribute and transfer labour among different establish- 
ments so as to maximise production. The question of diluting labour, i. e., 
employing labour of lower grades along with that of higher grades in the 
same trade, does not assume the same importance in our country as it does in 
others. 

Shortage of labour in mines assumed very serious proportions in the 
second half of the year 1943. It seemed inevitable to admit women under- 
ground. The Labour Member went to Dhanbad in that connection. It was 
decided to allow women underground only to carry coal in baskets. They are 
not to be employed as coal-cutters. Low wages and a hard life being the 
causes of the shortage of labour, it was resolved to raise wages and to 
arrange for cheap grain shops. It was also decided to levy a special cess 
on coal production and the amount so collected to be utilised in devising 
schemes for the welfare of the miners. In order to encourage attendance 
at the mines, an attendance bonus in addition to wages was also devised. 

Mobilisation of Technical Personnel in India.—Turning to the regulation 
of labour in India, it may be noted that conscription of labour is out of the 
question. However, with the object of taking power to require industrial 
undertakings to release technical personnel for employment in factories under 
the Crown or declared to be engaged on work of national importance, the 
Governor General promulgated the ‘‘The National Service (Technical 
personnel) Ordinance—28th June 1940. The Ordinance was amended by two 
further Amending Ordinances issued in September 1940 and June 1942. The 
term ‘Technical personnel’’ includes persons engaged in three groups :— 
(1) Managerial Staff, (2) Supervisory Staff, (3) Skilled and semi-skilled 
trades. The first includes managers, aircraft pilots and all kinds of engineers. 
The second includes foremen, inspectors, chargemen and maistries, and the 
third group includes all occupations in the engineering, electrical, wood 
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and chemical trades; photolitho operators, process photographers, litho- 
graphers and lithoprinters; rope workers, petrol mechanics and motormen, 
bricklayers and brick moulders. 

All technical personnel over 18 years and under 50 are under heavy 
penalties of default, liable, when called upon to do so, to undertake employ- 
ment in National Service. The Central Government has power to declare 
any factory which is engaged in the production of munitions or other war 
supplies or in work which is likely to assist the efficient prosecution of the 
war to be a factory engaged on work of national importance and on the 
declaration of a factory as such, it becomes a ‘‘Notified Factory’’. 

The Ordinance gives powers to the Central Government to constitute 
National Service Tribunals for such areas and in such places as it thinks fit. 
Each Tribunal is to consist of a Chairman and not less than two members 
both of whom must be servants of the Crown. lt has the right to co-opt 
other persons if it thinks fit. Every ‘‘Notified Factory’’ has the right to apply 
to a Tribunal or to the Central Government for such technical personnel as may 
be required from time to time. The main function of a Tribunal therefore 
is to find the necessary personnel. With this object in view, N.S. L. 
Tribunals have been given power to ascertain particulars of the technical 
personnel employed in all industrial undertakings, the suitability of such 
personnel for employment in national service and if any industry is in a 
position to release them. In order to enable the Tribunals to discharge these 
functions, they have been given all the powers of Civil Courts for enforcing 
the attendance of witnesses, production of documents, recording of evidence 
on oath etc., and also wide powers of inspection and trade tests. They can 
call upon the ‘‘technical personnel’’ of any undertaking whether in employ- 
ment in a notified factory or not, to undertake employment in national 
service, direct such persons to submit themselves to tests of their technical 
skill, and also lay down terms of service of such persons. Once a Notified 
Factory applies for technical personnel, it is obligatory for such a concern to 
take into employment such personnel as may be sent, and on such terms as 
the Tribunal or the Central Government may direct. Appeals against the 
decisions of a Tribunal must be made to the Central Government. 

No person employed in an industrial establishment coming under the 
Ordinance can leave his service unless he has previously obtained the permis- 
sion of the Tribunal, and a corresponding limitation is on the employer also, 
unless he has given 15 days’ notice of such intention to the Tribunal. Where- 
as the Tribunal can control the engagement of technical personnel by indus- 
trial undertakings in such a manner as it thinks fit, the Government of India 
alone has the power to transfer technical personnel from one notified factory 
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to another. Similarly, no technical personnel can be discharged unless the 


head of the establishment concerned has previously obtained written permis- 


sion of the Central Government. All employers in non-notified factories are 
compelled to reinstate men who may be returned to their original posts and 
on the same terms as obtained when their services were first requisitioned but 
these may be modified and compensation given after appeal to a Tribunal. 
Penalties of imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months or a 
fine upto Rs. 1,000/- or both are provided for infringements of the Ordinance. 


III. MAINTAINING THE STANDARD OF LIVING OF WORKERS 


One of the earliest repercussions of the War was the panic it created in 
the commodity markets in India. Prices of all foodstuffs and other commodi- 
ties shot up. Vigorous steps had therefore to be taken (1) to check profiteer- 
ing by controlling prices and (2) to maintain the real wages of workmen a 
the pre-war level. 

With regard to prices, the Government of India had taken power under 
subrule (2) of Rule 81 of the Defence of India Rules both to make provision 
‘“for controlling prices at which articles or things of any description whatso- 
ever may be sold and to delegate these powers to Provincial Governments as 
well’’. Almost all provinces appointed Controllers of Prices and empowered 
Revenue Officers in districts to act as local controllers. Price Control Com- 
mittee with advisory powers were set up to help these authorities. The great 
defect of the system was that each local price controlling authority took in- 
dependent action without any provincial or central coordination of policy. 
The attempts at controlling prices have therefore been ineffective. 

The maintenance of workers’ pre-war standard of life could be achiev- 
ed in either of the two ways:—(1) Payment of additional allowances to 
workers in cash so as to enable them to meet the rise in prices. (2) Opening 
cheap price shops of necessaries of life and making the commodities available 
to workers at pre-war prices keeping the quality of the commodities unimpared. 

Dearness allowances fluctuating with changes in the cost of living index 
made their appearance in the cotton textile industry at Ahmedabad as a result 
of the decision of the Industrial Court and in the Central Provinces and Berar 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the Mahalnobis and Jayaratnam 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committees. The method of dearness allowances on 
the basis of a sliding scale linked up with the rise or fall in the cost of living 
indices has been almost universalised since then. A considerable number of 
disputes has arisen over the payment of allowances where these had so far not 
been given and where these had been granted, further disputes had been 
raised to increase the rates of allowances. 
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There are also systems of dearness allowances which are not directly 
linked up with fluctuations in the costs of living which may broadly be group- 
ed under three heads :— 

The first group includes those systems where rates of cash allowances 
are fixed for different wage groups and where the rates fixed are raised from 
time to time. The most notable example is the system adopted by the 
Employers’ Association of Northern India, according to which the employees 
of the member mills of the Association are divided into seven wage groups 
from Rs. 19/- going up by steps to Rs. 150. Dearness allowances range from 
6 pies in the rupee to employees getting Rs. 75/- to annas two per rupee to 
those whose incomes range from Rs. 19/- to 25/- per month. 

The second group includes all those who are paid in the form of fixed 
percentages given at the same uniform level for all employees, such as was 
adopted by the Indian Jute Mills Association upto August 1942 or varying 
percentages for different wage groups such as those adopted by Cotton Mills 
in Delhi. The Indian Jute Mills Association changed from 10% to Rs. 1-4-0 
per day per worker, from 1942 August. 

The third group would include systems where uniform rates of dearness 
allowances in cash—either on the basis of so much per month or so much per 
day of attendance—are given to all employees irrespective of their pay. But 
in almost all such cases an upper wage limit for the securing of these allow- 
ances is fixed. This system is apparent among low-paid Government em- 
ployees, in ordnance factories, naval dockyards, in local bodies, other quasi- 
governmental concerns and in the cotton mills belonging to the Bombay Mill 
Owners’ Association. A system of freezing dearness allowances after makitg 
generous supplies of foodstuffs and other necessaries available to workers 
was introduced in Bengal in 1942. The Tata Iron & Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur have also adopted a similar system. 

Demand for Participation in War Profits —The question of granting . 
war bonuses was first taken up by the Government of Bombay who during the 
General Strike of 1940 in the cotton mills, enquired of the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation whether they would give a share in their increased profits caused by the 
War. As a result of their negotiations, the first grant of 125% cash bonus was 
made in January 1942. The cotton mill workers in Ahmedabad also received 
about the same amount of bonus as was given to their confreres in Bombay. 

Since 1942, hundreds of disputes have arisen all over India in connec- 
tion with demands of workers for payment of war bonuses. Labour Depart. 
ments of Provincial Governments have been inundated with requests for 
mediation in the matter. Anticipating trouble many employers gracefully 
granted bonuses before demands were actually made. Some of the employers 
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who were at first adamant had to yield before the forceful demands of labour 
and others had to grant bonuses at the instance of the Government. Almost 
all concerns have to agree to give about a month’s pay or more as bonus. 


IV. TRIPARTITE CONFERENCES 


Of equal importance too are, to put it in Mr. Prior’s words, ‘‘full and 
free contact between Government, employers and labour, steady production 
and fair conditions of work for all’’. Sir Pherozekhan Noon while presiding 
over the third conference of Labour Ministers said, ‘‘There was no time in the 
history of India when a speedy settlement of labour problems was more 
urgent. If the war production is to go forward unhampered, we must avoid 
strikes and lockouts at all costs and we must handle all problems of labour 
and industrial development with sympathy and foresight’’. He felt that there 
were many advantages in bringing all the interests concerned—labourers, 
employers and government—face to face in Tripartite Conferences as had 
been done at Geneva under the auspices of the League of Nations. 

Subsequently, the Plenary Conference was convened including all the 
parties. For frequent conferences, a Standing Advisory Labour Committee 
was formed. It also is tripartite in nature. Whereas the Plenary Confer- 
ence is to meet at least once every year, the standing committee is to meet 
as often as it might be convened by the Central Government for the consider 
ation of questions that might be before it. 

A very large number of welfare measures have been undertaken at a 
number of places. Opening of canteens, cost-price grain shops, arrangements 
for air raid protection, appointment of several welfare officers, including the 
Labour Welfare Adviser to the Government of India, are some of the most 
important measures meant especially to meet the emergencies arising out of 
war conditions. 


V. INbDvuSTRIAL DispuTES LEGISLATION 


Having surveyed some of the important measures undertaken by govern- 
ment to keep the largest labour force quite skilled and ready, we must now 
turn to the no less important measure of legislation. It is the measure of the 
last resort and the greatest specific in wartime conditions. If work is stopped 
either by a strike or a lockout, it entails loss of working time and waste of 
plant capacity, which means lessened output. It is in effect a sort of passive 
sabotage. Legislation had therefore to be undertaken fo put a stop to the 
whimsical cessation of work. 

Wartime industrial disputes legislation in India may be summed up 
under (1) The Bombay Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act of 1941, (2) The 
Essential Services Maintenance Order of 1941, (3) Rule 81 (A) of the Defence 
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of India Rules of January 1942 amended in May of the same year, (4) Pre- 
vention of Hartals by Rules 56A of the Defence of India Legislation, (5) Rule 
78A of the D. I. R. 

(1) The Bombay Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1941.—Under 
the Act of 1938, industrial disputes could be referred to arbitration only when 
an employer entered into an agreement with a union registered under this Act 
todo so. But in centres or industries where there were no registered 
unions or even when there was a union the parties could not agree to refer a 
dispute to arbitration, no arbitration was possible. In order to make arbi- 
tration compulsory in certain cases, the amendment was introduced in 1941, 
which enables the Provincial Government to refer any dispute to the arbi- 
tration of the Industrial Court if it is satisfied that the continuance of any 
dispute is likely to cause a serious or prolonged hardship to a large section of 
the community or seriously affect an industry and the prospect of scope and 
employment in it, or causes a serious outbreak of disorder or a breach of the 
publie peace. It is applied to all industries in the province of Bombay to 
which the main Act had been applied. 

(2) Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance, 1941. 

(3) Rule 81A of the Defence of India Act, 1942.—This measure is meant 
to make essential factories proof against the disruptions caused by acrimony 
between the labourers and industrialists. It empowers the Central Govern- 
ment to make provision for (i) prohibiting strikes or lock-outs, (ii) requiring 
employers to observe such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by 
Government, (iii) Referring any trade dispute for conciliation or adjudication 
and lastly enforcing for a certain period, decisions of the authorities to which 
a trade dispute is referred by adjudication. 

By virtue of this rule, the Government of India issued a General Order 
on the 6th March preventing any person (in any undertaking) from going on 
strike in connection with any trade dispute, without having given to the em- 
ployers, within one month before striking, not less than fourteen days notice 
in writing of his intention to do so. It is penal for any person to go on strike 
until the expiry of two months after the conclusion of the proceedings upon 
such reference under the rule. 

In May 1942, the Central Government directed that the powers confer- 
red upon it by Rule 81A of the Defence of India Act would also be exercisable 
by the provincial governments subject to certain qualifications. This amend- 
ment has recently been further amended so as to allow government to enforce 
partially the decision of the adjudicator and to make the terms and conditions 
of employment binding on employers as well as workers. 

As a consequence of the entry of Japan into the war, the danger had 
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arisen of persons in India abandoning their employment or leaving certain 
areas. If this fear were to materialise it would be impossible to maintain 
certain services essential for the public safety, the maintenance of public 
order, the efficient prosecution of the war or the maintenance of supplies or 
services necessary for the life of the community. In order to avoid such 
danger, the Governor General promulgated the Ordinance. According to this 
ordinance, a worker who disobeys any lawful order given to him in the course 
of his employment is liable to be punished, and the order not to strike work 
would be a lawful order. Penalties for infringement are imprisonment upto 
one year with additional liability to be fined. Both the Central Government 
as well as the various provincial governments have issued notifications declar- 
ing many essential services such as railways, oil and fuel installations, port 
trusts and dock yards, municipalities, gas and electricity producing plants, 
telephone systems, certain banks and the like as employments to which this 
ordinance has been made applicable. 

(4) Rule 56A of the Defence of India Rules.—During the August disturb- 
ances of 1942, hartals were observed in many industrial units in a large 
number of centres in India which affected essential war production. In order 
to prevent a similar trouble in the future, the Government of India amended 
the Defence of India Rules on the 17th April 1943 by adding Rule 56A for the 
prevention of hartals in places of employment. Contravention of the Rule is 
liable to imprisonment for a period upto five years or a fine which may extend 
to rupees five lakhs or with both. 

(5) Rule 78A of the Defence of India Rules.—This rule was promulgated 
in the year 1943. It confers powers both on the Central and Provincial 
Governments to compel certain persons to do work when ordered to do so by 
authorised government servants. Refusal to comply with the order renders 
him liable to imprisonment, which may extend to six months, or fine or both. 

It is worthwhile taking a short resume as to how the different measures 
adopted by government have worked out during the last two or three years, 
Under the Technical Training Scheme over 6,200 technicians had been trained 
by the end of February of this year. A committee is to be appointed by the 
Government of India to enquire into the post-war position of the Scheme. 
One can, however, make a few observations. It must be remembered at the 
outset, that in the feverish attempts to enrol a huge number, some misfits and 
under-qualified candidates must have been selected, as adequate attention was 
not paid to individual aptitudes. As regards training, it is admitted that a 
large number was drafted into services even before the courses were completed. 
The Government have undertaken to help such candidates to finish their 
courses after the hostilities are over. 
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We must not lose sight of the fact that the technicians are taught and 
worked under non-competitive conditions. They may have developed some 
wasteful habits of work. After the war, some of the trainees will continue to 
work as factory employees. But those who plan to start their own establish- 
ments later will face some difficulties. The first problem is that of securing 
adequate capital for establishing independent business. The writer has come 
in contact with two schools of thought in this connection. One school holds 
that the capital needed would be about a thousand or two thousand rupees. 
The other school thinks that afew hundreds might be sufficient and the 
technician could call upon some bigger workshops whenever he needs 
expensive machinery for his use. The practical experience that the trainees 
possess will always stand them in good stead and help them to face competi- 
tion successfully. Some of them may even make a mark in the industrial field. 

The Bevin Scheme is working quite satisfactorily. Another Bevin 
Scheme is under consideration for the training of officers. If this scheme 
materialises, it will supply Indian industry with the much needed managerial 
ability and supervisory personnel, especially in highly skilled occupations 
like shipbuilding, aircrafts, ete. 

It may be remarked that in their attempt to maintain the standard of 
living of workers, Government have ‘‘robbed poorer Peter to pay poor Paul’’. 
The best way of redressing grievances would have been by strictly enforcing 
a price control scheme. Dearness allowances have been paid only to industrial 
workers who could exercise their power of collective bargaining and threaten 
cessation of production essential to war. But the weaker sections of the labour 
force, like the agricultural labourers and workers in bidi factories, are left 
almost unheeded. The employers do not hesitate to pay generous dearness allow 
ances and bonuses firstly because they all are anxious to continue production; 
and secondly because they know that if they do not pay their workers, they will 
have to pay large amounts to the Government in the form of Excess Profits Tax. 

The attention of the Government was drawn to the difficulties in ad- 
ministering dearness allowances when they themselves began to suffer losses. 
A committee was formed to frame the principles on which dearness allowances 
and bonuses would be paid. The draft-rules of the Committee are widely 
criticised specially because flexibility and the right of appeal to an impartial 
body are conspicuous by their absence and because they also include the 
inequity of retrospective effect. It is argued that dearness allowances have 
resulted in greater absenteeism, intemperance and alcoholism. At least, the 
extra payment that is due to labour might have been frozen in order to make 
a beginning in social insurance and strong trade unionism. This does not 
mean that the industrial worker in India is getting comparatively, more than the 
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workers in other countries, or that his standard of life has risen to an in- 
ordinately high level. But the national dividend is being shared by the in- 
dustrial workers in textiles and the like to the neglect of the other weaker 
sections of the labour force, and the extra payment has not been used in the 
most economic way. 

The Tripartite Conferences are doing good spade work. By the end of 
January last four meetings of the Standing Advisory Committee had been held, 
all of them considering questions of labour welfare. As the Labour Member 
has it, ‘“The Tripartite Labour Conference has its genesis in the exigencies of 
the War . . but it is to last beyond the war. It is going to be an institution 
which will have a permanent place in the economie structure of the country’’. 
This is quite as it should be. 

The number of disputes has waned considerably. In the year ending 
September 1942, there were in all 125 disputes involving 187,000 workers and 
10,58,900 work days lost. In the next year, there were only 25 disputes in- 
volving 6,754 workers and loss of 15,621 work days. Even after allowing for 
the August disturbances, we may say that the measures adopted by govern- 
ment have been effective in facilitating steady production. 

The importance of the post-war planning for labour can hardly be over- 
estimated. The present mechanised warfare has made us realise more than 
ever before that labour is the main switch of all the activities of a nation. 
Much, therefore, needs to be done for labour. As Dr. Ambedkar says, ‘‘Our 
aim is not only better conditions of work but also better conditions of life.’’ 
The Economic Section of the Pacific Relations Conference recommends, 
‘*peace, a house, adequate clothing, education, good health and above all, 
the right to walk with dignity on the world’s boulevards without the fear of a 
fall’. The Atlantic Charter aims at securing for all ‘‘improved labour 
standards, economic advancement and social security. Dr. Narayanswamy 
Naidu goes to the extent of calling it ‘‘a blot on civilization that one-fifth of the 
human race should live in perpetual starvation, miserable, perishing for lack 
of food, clothes and shelter, steeped in ignorance, harassed by disease and 
darkening the sunshine of the world’s health and prosperity by serving as a 
reservoir of diseases, plagues and epidemics.’’ 

A separate reconstruction committee has been set up by the Government 
of India for ‘‘Labour and Demobilization’’. The post-war problemsof labour 
may be divided into those of urgency during the immediate post-war and 
those of urgency on a long-term. Under the first category we may include 
problems like demobilisation and unemployment. As soon as the hostilities 
cease, men engaged on war service will be demobilised. Automatically un- 
employment will ensue but it will not, let us hope, assume very serious pro- 
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portions, because the boom will continue when some of the labour will be 
absorbed in the work of reconstruction. It is extremely necessary during the 
immediate post-war period to see that the work of demobilisation is synchro- 
nised with employment elsewhere. A statistical survey will be helpful in 
gauging the extent of the problem. Employment exchanges will play a use- 
ful part in serving as clearing house for the demand and supplying of labour. 
Public Works might be started out of the Reconstruction funds in order to 
provide emergency relief, and a start in life might be given to a large number 
by granting them capital. If the trades learnt by them in war-time do not 
hold out a prospect of their employment, it is necessary to teach them some- 
thing more useful in order to fit them for their employment elsewhere. 

When we take the long-term view of post-war reconstruction for labour 
three cardinal points suggest themselves tous: (1) Education, (2) Health, 
and (3) Freedom from Want. 

(1) EHducation.—The Grady Mission was favourably impressed with 
excellent potentialities and quality of Indian labour. Given satisfactory 
working conditions and sound education, Indian labour will prove to be skil- 
ful, dependable and industrious. We have had enough of the present system 
of literary education. One of our greatest handicaps is the utter lack of pro- 
per facilities for technical and commercial education. Thanks to the war, a few 
technical courses and schemes have been introduced, but to organise technical 
education on a comprehensive scale, an entire change of outlook is necessary. 
Technical education should be the responsibility of the education department. 
But in India today, there is no unified control. The Sergeant scheme, 
though costly, will surely meet our needs to some extent and hence it deserves 
to be implemented. The first merit of the scheme is its socialistic outlook. 
If a boy is found to be mentally and physically fit for a high school, he will 
not be shut out from it simply because he happens to be born of poor parents 
who cannot pay for his education. One in five boys will be sent to high. 
school and the State will provide for poor ones. 

The second merit of the scheme is that it provides technical education 
side by side with practical training and some part of the time will be spent in 
actual manufacture. Provision is made for schools of artisans and technical 
high schools, and a three-year diploma for the higher types of engineers and 
the opening of polytechnics all over the country which will work under the 
National Council of Technical Education. This, in addition to compulsory 
primary education and vocational guidance, is all that is called for. 

(2) Public Health.—Public health is not one problem but a bundle of 
problems closely related to and acting on one another. The problems are, to 
take the most select among them, nutrition and food supply, housing, poverty, 
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ignorance, industrial conditions, social and religious customs. The happi- 
ness and well-being of India depends largely upon the simultaneous solution 
of all these problems. 

Nutrition and Food Supply.—‘‘No health programme can succeed which 
fails to provide good nourishing food for all the people.’’ According to Dr. 
Aykroyd, a minimum of Rs. 5 to 6 is needed per capita per month to provide 
an adult with minimum balanced nourishment. Thus if we were to take only 
a wholesome diet, Rs. 60/- or 70/- would be needed for each adult per year for 
food alone. The sum will be very much higher, as a matter of fact, because 
the labourer is accustomed to taking any palatable trash on the road-ide with- 
out any heed to its nutritive value. With the per capita income of Rs. 108/- 
on a generous estimate, if the labourer were to spend Rs. 80/- or 90/- on balan- 
cing his diet, what can he be expected to do for his other wants ? 

Housing.—Housing of the industrial workers especially in the industrial 
Centres like Bombay, Calcutta and Cawnpore is simply horrible. No arrange- 
ment of public health programme can be useful so long as the worker is haunted 
by the spectre of squalor. Housing schemes ona large scale for workers need to 
be undertaken. The Government must take the initiative and not allow things to 
drift. As compared to other countries, our municipalities are doing nothing 
for bettering the housing conditions of labourers. Industrialists, the State and 
the municipalities must co-operate to solve the problem of housing the indus- 
trial workers. As it is in some foreign countries, the question of the housing 
of labour should be considered while choosing the site for an industrial under- 
taking. Dueregard should be had to the four suggestions made by Sir 
William Beveridge regarding the building activity in one of his speeches at 
the National Gallery. The Four Stones suggested by Beveridge are (1) Plan- 
ned use of land, (2) Sane use of transport, (3) Right use of right architects 
and (4) The maximum efficiency in the building industry. 

Whereas poverty does not allow the workers to avail themselves of the 
prerequisites of health, ignorance does not allow the workers to do what could 
be done by them even without any cost. Social and religious conditions which 
are a handicap in the way of health should be fought out gradually by a pro- 
tracted campaign against unhealthy social customs like early marriage, drink- 
ing or injudicious feasting. 

Leaving aside a few renowned industrial undertakings, it is generally 
found that even in factories, the working conditions are far from satisfactory. 
Temperature, light, heat, dust, fencing of machinery, inspection of boilers, 
ventilation, supply of pure drinking water, these are items to be properly and 
vigorously enforced in every industrial undertaking. A national minimum of 

ndustrial welfare is very badly needed. The Jobber andthe Pathan should 
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no longer be allowed to prey on the worker and he should be ensured the 
security of his employment and made quite conscious of his position as a man 
and a worker. 

The Government must spend larger amounts on public health. The per 
capita expenditure on medical relief varies from one anna in U.P. to Rs. 1-2-5 
in Delhi whereas it is Rs. 15/- in Great Britain and Rs. 30/- inthe United States, 
The general average of per capita expenditure is only 34 annas. The Indivi- 
dual spends only 3°4% of the revenues on medical protection whereas Great 
Britain spends 22°7%. ‘‘Expenditure on public health, besides yielding an 
immense return in human happiness, is bound to produce great economic 
advantages.’’ The State should not, therefore, shrink from any expenditure 
on public health. 

(3) Freedom from Want.—There are a number of occasions and phases 
in a man’s life when he cannot make a living. Asa child, he does not know 
how to make a living and has to depend upon his parents. As a youth, he 
may fall sick or his employer may refuse to employ himor he may meet with 
an accident which may inflict on him a severe incapacity to carry on his time- 
honoured job. In old age when he is not able to do any work, he needs to be 
fed and looked after and when he dies, money should be spent to give him a 
decent.cremation. If a woman isin family way, money should be provided 
for the extra expenses of confinement and the consequent cessation of work. 
Supposing her husband dies leaving a number of children as a legacy to the 
State, the State must provide for their upbringing and give the widow such 
amounts of money as will enable her to maintain herself and her children. 
Freedom from want can be achieved by providing for all these needs. Countries 
like Russia have achieved this after a great deal of privation ; and countries 
like England mean to do a great deal towards it in the immediate future. 

India, however, presents a number of problems to be handled very 
delicately. Firstly, the per capita income of Rs. 108 is too low to think of 
ambitious plans. Secondly, many new industries have still to be started in this 
country and if the cost of social insurance were to be too heavy on industries 
it may serve as a check to enterprise. But the condition of the industrial 
worker is equally delicate. The nation is faced with ‘‘cultural stagnation and 
social drift’’. Old institutions (like the joint family and the old village 
economy) are broken and thrown into disuse ‘‘without new ones being built 
on Indian thought and life’’, Whenever unemployment faces the worker, a 
resort to the village is not a universal remedy now, as it was some years ago. 
He has a large number of non-working dependents to support and all this 
becomes impossible if no financial provision is made for times of emergency. 
‘‘Unemployment lessens income, reduces working efficiency, demoralises the 
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worker and his family, produces industrial and political unrest and a variety 
of social vices.’’ 

Need for social insurance is being realised in this country. A committee 
with Mr. D. V. Rege as chairman has been appointed to inquire into wages, 
standard of life, social conditions, housing and other such problems of labour in 
India and to ‘‘evolve plans for social security’’. Professor Adarkar’s Scheme 
of Sickness Insurance for the worker in India is almost complete. It should 
have its beginning first among workers in organised industries like textiles. 

Further, plans of social insurance should be expanded without hamper- 
ing industrial enterprise. The per capita income being very low and the 
average earnings of workers not reaching even the accepted national minimum 
of Rs. 30/- it is not possible to make the workers contribute more than a 
negligible sum. The major share in contributing towards social insurance 
should be borne by the State and the employer. 

While attending to the needs of the workers in organised industries, 
other sections of the labouring populace should not be forgotten. The worst 
sufferer is perhaps the agricultural labourer and every effort must be made to 
safeguard his interests. A Bill is before the Legislature for the recognition 
of Trade Unions and the demand is being made for uniform labour legislation 
over the country. Of course, agricultural labour is the most difficult to be 
brought together in trade unions, but still something could be done by the 
State as also by the intelligentsia to improve its lot. Perhaps, one easy way 
would be to universalise a tax on agricultural incomes and the amount so 
acquired, or a part thereof may be used in ameliorating the lot of the agri- 
cultural labourer. . 

We must never lose sight of one important fact namely that all these 
plans are impossible unless the National Dividend is enormously increased. 
The first need in that connection is the starting of basic industries, and to 
make ourselves self-sufficient as far as possible. The State must shed off the 
old robes and laissez faire and do all that it can to raise the national dividend. 
The fifteen year plan of the Industrialists issued from Bombay which aims at 
the investment of 10,000 crores should by all means be experimented by the 
State. Countries like Russia and Germany have proved that man-power and 
material are alone sufficient for the generation of economic power. Only the 
State should take interest in bringing these two together. In man-power and 
raw materials, India stands as a great power by the side of U.S.S.R., China 
and U.S. A. Only if the State changes its attitude, our economic emancipa 
tion is but a matter of time. As one author says, ‘‘Unemployment is a pro- 
blem of industry—not an act of God . . .. It needs not money so much as 
thought and organisation . . . to change men’s habits and open their minds,’’ 
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A NATIONAL MINIMUM WELFARE STANDARD FOR 
INDIAN LABOUR 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


As a part of post-war economic planning, the formulation of the objective tests of 
national welfare has become important. The writer discusses in this article the principles 
on which a national minimum wage should be based in order to ensure a decent existence 
for the working class, 

Dr. Mukerjee is Head of the Department of Economics and Sociology of the Lucknow 
University, 

N every modern civilised country certain objective national welfare stand- 
ards are formulated and statistical comparisons are instituted from time 

to time with a view to measure the improvement of the standard of liv- 
ing. The importance of such objective or statistical indices of progress has 
considerably increased in planned society. In India the present writer put 
forward certain nutritional standards in relation to agricultural progress in 
his ‘‘Food Planning for Four Hundred Millions’’, Later on in connection 
with the work of the National Planning Committee, he formulated certain 
objective tests of planned economic development in India which formed the 
basis of the recent Bombay Economic Plan. It was emphasised that statisti- 
cal data were to be collated and compared with a view to measure the pro- 
gress of the plan from time to time. The development of statistical work 
would be necessary to keep pace with the development of planning.’ 

In view of the present interest in post-war economic planning in the 
country the formulation of the objective tests of national welfare has become 
imperative in the country. We have to lay down certain norms of food require- 
ments in India according to physiological research and also standards for other 
elements of human consumption and welfare which make up a decent standard 
of living acceptable for the community. It is on this scientific basis that ‘‘the 
living wage standard”’ should be fixed forming the basis of the minimum wage 
regulation, which will safeguard, in the words of the Australian Federal Arbi- 
tration Court ‘‘the normal needs of the average employee regarded as a human 
being living in a civilised community.’’ 

While on one side norms of nutrition, clothing, housing, education and 
recreation will have to be developed, standard budgets of the workers’ ex- 
penditure at different levels of income will have to be set up. In an impor- 
tant I. L. O. publication, it has been pointed out that the standard budget 


approach towards devising a measure of minimum wages and standards of 
1 Abstract of the Proceedings of the National Planning Committee, No, 1, p. 8. 
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living supplements the methods of elaboration of norms and even is much 
more widely used. The chief reason is that the elaboration of norms for many 
elements of consumption has not been found easy, being subject to divergent 
social considerations, which cannot be objectively measured. The two methods 
of approach should be adopted simultaneously in devising the national 
minimum wage scale. ‘‘It seems logical,’’ observes the Report, ‘‘that for 
purposes of social policy, the two methods should be combined. As norms of 
nutrition, housing, clothing etc., are elaborated, they can be applied in set- 
ting up and in computing the costs of standard budgets.’’ 

In respect of the norms of nutrition, the following has been suggested 


by the writer :— 
Indian Dietetic Standard 


Northern India (Wheat and} 3,000 
legume-eaters), 
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Nutrition experts stress that the ‘‘good’’ diets should exceed the minimum 
standard by at least a 50 percent margin. ‘‘Poor’’ diets do not satisfy the 
minimum standard in one or more respects. 

Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, Director of the Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Coonoor, has recently laid down a minimum standard of daily intake of about 
2,600 calories for an adult worker in India.? His figure is based on the 
assumption that an Indian male of sedentary occupation requires some 2,130 
calories, a figure 10 percent, below that of the League of Nations. To this he 
adds only 470 calories for six hours ‘‘moderate’’ work at the lowest reckon- 
ing. For industrial labour in India extended over an average of 8 to 9 hours, 
Aykroyd should have added at least 900 calories according to the schedule of 
supplementary calories necessary for muscular activity as fixed by the Expert 


Commission of the League of Nations.’ 

2 Economic Aspects of the Problem of Nutrition in India, The Indian Journal of 
Social Work, Vol. II, No. 3. 

8 The Indian Factories Act of 1934 maintains the 60 hour week and 11 hour day for 
seasonal factories and the 54 hour week and 10 hour day for perennial factories, The textile 
mills in India generally work 9 hours a day and 6 days in'the week. Hours of work are 8 a 
day in the metal works and 9 a day in the seasonal factories, 10 to 12 hoursa day are usual 
in the bidi, mica and other unregulated factories, 
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In our opinion, the standard of 2,600 calories for an Indian industrial 
worker is too low. Dr. Aykroyd’s results, it is understood, were not based on 
any investigation of the basal metabolism of groups of Indian workers, which 
underlies the nutrition standards reached by Dr. W. Burridge and the present 
author in the Physiological Laboratory at King George’s Medical College, 
Lucknow. The physiological experiments conducted over a course of years in 
respect of oxygen consumption at this laboratory have demonstrated that 
1,200 to 1,400 calories represent the resting need of Indian peasants and 
workers, as compared with 1,600 to 1,800 calories in the United States and 
1,700 calories for the British worker. The Food Committee of the Royal 
Society have, asa result of experiments and experience, estimate that for 
moderate work 700-1,100 calories, and for heavy work 1,100-2,000 calories 
are required in excess of resting need due to the increase of metabolism. 
Thus the actual calorie needs of the Indian workers will be higher than Dr. 
Aykroyd’s minimum of 2,600 calories on which basis he has set out to 
prepare his standard dietary. This is brought out by the following table 
of comparison :— 


Additional 
Basal Calories 
Metabolism necessary for 
industrial labour 


Dietetic Norm 
for an industrial 
worker 

Western worker (in Great 
Britain and U.S.A.) - ... 1,700-1,800 1,000-2 ,000 3,500-3, 800 
(Calories) (Calories) (Calories) 
Indian worker eee 1,200-1,400 1,000-2 ,000 3,000-3,400 
(Calories) (Calories) (Calories) 


Total Bnergy Requirement for an Indian for one day 
Basal metabolism for an Indian for 24 hours +» 1,400 Calories 
Saving in sleep (to be deducted) oo 1468 


99 





Corrected basal metabolism ... 1,258 Calories 
Cost of day’s activities—64 kg. (average body weight 
of an Indian) x 16°18 «-» 1,035 Calories 
Total cost of metabolism eco 2,293 a 
**Tax’’ for influence of food «- =187 a 





Day’s Requirement ... 2,430 Calories 





Workers in sedentary occupation, agriculturists, undertaking work in 
the fields, miners and industrial workers require different grades of calories 
for their occupations per day in addition to the basic requirement of 2,400 
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calories. Various estimates of calorie requirements according to occupations 
have been given by physiologists and nutrition workers of different countries. 
The following table roughly distinguishes between different kinds of work 
and gives the total number of calories required for man or woman of average 
height and weight in each. 


Daily Oalorie Requirement According to Occupation 
(Mary Swartz Rose) 


. ati Total Calories per day Calories per kg. 
Rype 8 Compotion Men Women per day 


At rest but sitting most of day... 2,000-2,200 1,600-1,800 £0-33 
Work chiefly done sitting ... 2,200-2,700 1,900-2,200 34-37 
Work chiefly done standing or 

walking ee 2,800-3,000  2,300-2,500 38-42 
Work developing muscular 

strength ees 3,100-3,500  2,600-3,000 43-50 
Work requiring very strong 

muscles eee 4,000-6,000 50-70 


In practice it is, however, by no means easy to calculate an adequate 
diet, appropriate to categories of work on the various rigid basis of calories 
tabulated since the different categories often blend and are exceedingly 
eomplex. Thus it is an actual examination of the particular work or job 
undertaken by groups of persons of other physique, habits of life and other 
factors that give a surer clue to the determination of requirements for each. 

Recently Professor Neville Moss has shown that certain heavy work, 
such as that of coal miners, requires food of greater energy value than was 
usually supposed. Instead of the usual assumption that the daily net 
energy requirement does not exceed 3,500 calories, Professor Moss shows by 
experiment in oxygen consumption that allowing for walking to and from 
home, and other forms of energy output during the remainder of the 24 hours, 
a collier will spend about 4,500 calories in energy per day.‘ A great number 
of workers in a country is engaged on work demanded by 100,000 to 120,000 
kilograms on a ten-hour day. 

The standards adopted by the Health Organisation of the League 
of Nations and used in their investigation are as follows.’ A manor woman 
in a temperate climate, living an ordinary every day life but not engaged in 
manual work requires 2,400 calories per day. Additional calories should be 
allowed according to the amount of muscular work as follows :— 


Quoted by Florence in: “A Scientific Labour Policy for Industrial Plants, ” 
International Labour Review, March 1941. 
§ The Problems of Nutrition, Vol, II, League of Nations Publication. 
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Extra Calories per hour 
of work necessary 
Light work ose 75 
Moderate work oes 75 to 150 
Hard work ose 150 to 300 
Very hard work sale 300 upwards 


The acceptance of Dr. Aykroyd’s norm of only 2,600 ealories for 
Indian factory workers would involve severe bodily exhaustion and decline of 
the power of resistance which will contribute towards industrial inefficiency, 
greater absenteeism and prevalence of disease and mortality. It is regrettable 
that the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee adopted Dr. Aykroyd’s 
dietetic norm, although Lt. Colonel S. 8. Sokhey and Dr. A. S. Erulkar set 
up their theoretical minima at a higher level. In Baroda, Antia and Kale 
previously fixed a standard of 2,700 to 3,000 calories for the agriculturists of 
Baroda. According to Erulkar the monthly expenditure on food for a family 
of 3 consuming members who are non-vegetarian workers, amounts to 
Rs. 29-5-0 whereas Dr. Aykroyd’s estimate, even including certain ‘‘extras’’, 
such as sugar, works out at Rs. 22-8-0 per month. To call sugar an ‘‘extra’’ 
in a dietetic norm for non-vegetarian workers can be defended neither by 
economists nor by physiologists, the standard of living of modern countries 


being often measured in terms of the consumption of sugar. 

Our dietetic norm for Indian industrial workers—coolies, miners and 
loaders, textile workers, workers in the building and the engineering indus- 
tries, earth diggers, road menders and the rest—is the minimum daily intake 
of 3,000-3,400 calories. This may safely be taken as an absolute minimum for 
the “‘living wage standard’’ in India. 


Dietetic Norm for an Adult Worker in India 


Calories eee 3,000 

Protein ove 65 grams 
Fats ° 60 - 
Carbohydrates --» 605 ni 
Calcium ae 0°68 ,, 
Phosphorus ove 1°32 ,, 

Iron ase 15 milligrams 
Vitamin A --- 6,000 international units 
Vitamin B eee 2 milligrams 
Vitamin C dae 60 es 
Heboflavin ww 1 milligram 
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A Well-balanced Diet for an Adult Worker per Day 


(11°4 grams = 1 tola) 


Non-vegetarian Diet Vegetarian Diet 


Whole wheat, millet or unmilled rice . 400 grams 
Pulses mn ae “ 
Green vegetables — ae 
Green vegetables (non-leafy) -~ WH «a 
Fats and oils _ 50 ,, 
Fruits as ws 
Milk '—. 06 
Egg -——— . : oe 
Meat and fish .. 100 grams 


450 grams 
100, 
125 —,, 
—_— 
-- ss 
7045 
500_ ,, 
Nil 
Nil 


This dietetic norm is to be translated in terms of money. This has 
been done for the United Provinces. Several dietetics have been drawn up 
which yield about 3,000 calories and which cost between Rs. 5-8-0 to Rs. 6/- 
per mensem at pre-war rate. One such standard dietary for an adult worker 


is given below :— 


Standard daily Cost per month at : 
consumption pre-war price 
Rs. a. p. 
Cereal : 
Wheat-Bajra 12 Chataks 1 12 10 
Pulses : 
Gram 02 0 
Dal 2 Chataks 079 
Oil 13 Tola 0 4 0 
Salt : 916 
Spices 010 
Gur 1 Chatak 0441 
Fruits and Vegetables 080 
Total Monthly Cost Rs. 3 8 8 


In the absence of full enquiries relating to the average size and com- 
position of working class families in the different provinces in India, we 
may work out standard consumption units by applying Lusk’s co-efficients 
of comparison of the food requirements of women and children with those of 


an average man to the average family structure in Bombay, 
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Size and Composition of the Working Class Family in Bombay 
(all industries, 2,473 families investigated in 1921-1922) 


Persons Living in the Family Dependants Living 
Men Women Children away from the Total 
(under 14 years) Family 


1°10 1'10 2°00 0°60 4°80 
Lusk’s Table of Food Requirements 
Child (0-15 years) a OF 
Adult Male (15 and upward) ee 
Adult Female (15 and upward) ... 0°83 


We would assume that the dependants left behind in the village 
have some kind of subsistence to depend upon and exclude them in the cal- 
culation of the minimum wage, minors and women being taken generally 
along with the workers into their homes in the industrial centres. This 
would give for the average workers’ family : males=1°'10, women=‘'913 and 
children = 1°4; altogether 3°413 consumption units. Calculating the cost of 
the standard dietary for a family of 3°4 consumption units the estimate would 
work out at 3°4X Rs. 3-8-8 or Rs. 12-0-8. To this we have to add the expen- 
diture for a normal family of four on milk and milk products and ghee or in 
the alternative, which can be better reckoned by the family and not by the 
per capita consumption, Milk—Re. 1/- and Ghee or meat Rs. 1-4-0. This 
would result in a total of Rs. 14-4-8 as representing the cost of the dietary 
in the United Provinces. This figure may be compared with the Bombay 
Textile Enquiry Committee standard of Rs. 22-8-0 and Dr. Erulkar’s figure of 
Rs. 29-5-0 (non-vegetarian norm) for an average sized worker’s family of a 
man, wife and two dependants (or three consumption units). 

In respect of clothing and housing standards the norm cannot be laid 
down as definitely as the standard of dietary which though it varies in 
different climates and regions can be expressed quantitatively in terms of the 
proximate principles of nutrition. Clothing and housing standards are 
largely a matter of social conventions and considerations that vary widely 
according to races and regions and that cannot be measured precisely by 
objective scientific standards which are applicable in respect of nutrition. 
For Indian clothing and housing standards the norms were set up by the 
present writer in the Committee of Aims and Purposes of National Planning. 
These are given below® :— 

45 yards of clothing per capita per annum. 

100 sq. ft. of living space in the house per capita. 


6 National Planning Committee's Report, I, page 80. (The clothing standard has 
been raised from 30 to 45 yds. to include bedding, wrapper, head-gear etc.) 
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In the slums of the industrial cities of India, where the most consid- 
erable majority of the working population—76 percent in Cawnpore and more 
than 96 percent in Bombay City—lives in single-room bustees or tenements, 
with four to a dozen inhabitants each, normal family life is impossible. For 
setting up housing standard in India, we have to adopt a twofold test, viz., 
firstly, that the accommodation or room space avoids over-crowding which can 
be measured objectively; secondly, there should be ample privacy and separ- 
ation of sexes which alone can ensure happiness and decencies of family 
living. The Australian Royal Commission on the Basic Wage laid down the 
minimum of a four-room house as necessary for the working class. This is 
also the standard for the minimum house in the U. 8. A.—4 rooms; a living 
room, a kitchen, two bed rooms, and a bath room. In Great Britain the 
standard adopted is even higher. The density of houses cannot exceed 12 
per acre and it is laid down that for a normal working class family, there 
shall be provided a dwelling containing a parlour, kitchen, a scullery, three 
bed rooms, anda bath room in addition to the ordinary conveniences, In India, 
we should adopt a two room bustee or tenement with a verandah as the 
minimum accommodation. The same room need not now be used as kitchen, 
living and bed-room for adults and grown up boys and girls; the verandah is 
a necessary enjoyable adjunct in the Indian climate. The working class 
tenements should not be built back to back, and the alleys should be wide so 
that one need not turn sideways to pass through them; there should be an 
adequate number of water taps, bathing and washing places, latrines and 
urinals. The Rent Enquiry Committee, Bombay, laid down a definite mini- 
mum housing standard as follows: ‘‘It is desirable to discourage construc 
tion of one-roomed tenements, but wherever they are found necessary they 
should not accommodate more than 4 persons.’’’ Not merely should the 
minimum size of the rooms be laid down, but the minimum number of cubic 
feet per head should also be prescribed to prevent over-crowding. Recently 
the Ahmedabad Municipality has in its municipal bye-laws prescribed a 
minimum provision of a room, a verandah and a kitchen. The minimum 
dimensions of a living room are fixed at 12’X12’. One living room, a kitchen 
and a verandah either in front or behind may be accepted as a reasonable 
housing standard for the Indian working class. In the United Provinces 
the accommodation of two-rooms with a verandah may be had on ‘Rs, 3-4-0 
per mensem. 

We may now estimate the dietetic, clothing, housing, and other norms 
as follows for setting up the national minimum wage scale :— 


' Report of the Rent Enquiry Committee, Bombay, 1939, Vol, 1, page 59, 
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The National Minimum Wage Standard for a Worker’s Family 
of Four Persons 
Cost per Month at Pre-war Prices— 
Physiologically adequate dietary 
Clothing 
Fuel and light 
Rent 
Betel, tobacco, soaps and cigarettes 
Ceremonies and festivals 
Education 
Barber, washerman, and tailoring charges 
Recreations, travelling and medicines 


OO NS TP wy 
cocoococoeocmcUcUOCUhw RM Os 


Total ... 30138 0 


The question then arises, should women’s minimum wage be fixed on 
a par with men’s? Before discussing the subject, it is necessary to make it 
clear that the wife or daughter of the Indian worker hardly counts at all in 
Indian industry. Family budget studies in the Bombay Presidency have made 
it abundantly clear that in the vast majority of cases the wife or daughter 
is not in actual fact in any employment. Of the natural families con- 
tained in the family budget studies, 71°65 per cent in Bombay and 74°40 per 
cent in Ahmedabad, depend-on the earnings of only the head of the family.® 
While in the actual labour situation the earnings of the wife or daughter are 
hardly significant, in a proper interpretation of the minimum wage, the wife 
and daughters of the working-class family are not to be regarded as adding 
to its income by work away from home but as contributing towards happiness 
and comfort of the family by their household duties in the house where meals 
have to be prepared, clothing washed and the little ones cared for by them. 
This interpretation forms the basis of the declaration of the basic wage in 
Queensland, Australia. We read in their Act: The basic wage of an adult 
male employee must be not less than is ‘‘sufficient to maintain a well-con- 
ducted employee and his wife and a family of three children in a fair and 
average standard of comfort, having regard to the conditions of living pre- 
vailing among employees in the calling in respect of which such basic wage 
is fixed, and providing that in fixing such wage the earnings of the children 


or wife of such employee shall not be taken into account.® 

8 Report of the Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, Bombay, Vol. II, page 38, 

® Queensland, Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1932, 

The definition of minimum wage in China also contemplates that one worker shall 
be entitled to have a sufficient wage to support himself or herself, with two members of a 
family. Minimum child labour wages are not to be lower than half the minimum adult wage. 
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But there is a large number of unattached women and widows in India 
who are employed in factories while in the mines and plantations, it has been 
the practice of the family to work and live together. Of course, women 
labour has now been excluded from underground work in the mines but 
women are employed in appreciable numbers on the surface. The number 
of women employed in various types of industrial undertakings is eonsiderable 
and since they obtain the lowest wage rates, it is necessary that the minimum 
wage regulation should specially be applicable to women workers. As a 
matter of fact, in the minimum wage movement, as it spread from Australia 
to Great Britain and thence to the U.S.A., legislation affecting women 
workers was considered in Australia, Great Britain, and the United States, 
more legitimate than legislation covering men workers. 

No doubt, the national minimum wage regulations in India should 
begin with the industries in which the largest number of women and children 
are now employed. Minimum wage rates should be laid down, for women 
and children workers, covering industries such as cotton, jute, mica and 
shellac manufacture, bidi making, carpet weaving, cloth printing, dyeing and 
weaving where ‘‘sweating’’ has gone on for decades with impunity. In the 
case of the minimum wage for the woman worker, the wage rate should be 
so fixed as to supply the necessary cost of living to maintain her good health 
and also to protect her morals. In several States in America the Statute 
requires that the minimum-wage rates for women shall be adequate for the 
protection of morals as well as health. The opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. A., in 1923, stressed that the declared basis of the minimum wage 
rates fixed for the woman employee ‘‘is not the value of the service rendered, 
but the extraneous circumstances that the employee needs to get a prescribed 
sum of money to insure her subsistence, health and morals.’”’ The U.S. A. 
Fair Labour Standards Act of 1938 does not admit a minimum wage for 
women lower than that for men, and the same is the practice adopted in 
Russia, Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. In France, 
the minimum wage policy was first adopted as covering only female workers 
in the clothing industry by the Act of 10th July 1915. But the scope was 
subsequently extended in order to include male workers as well by the Act of 
14th December 1928. Inthe U.S. A., the state minimum wage laws passed 
since 1912 were also limited in their scope to women and minors of either sex 
under 18 years in the various occupations. 

In India, the minimum wage policy should similarly begin with laying 
down minimum wage rates for women as well as for minors between the ages 
13 and 17 which is the age of majority in the eye of the Factories Act (XXV 


10 Women have been readmitted to underground work in war-time, 
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of 1934) whereas below 15 years is the period of childhood. Now the Em- 
ployment of Children’s Act passed in 1938 and subsequently amended in 1939 
lays down that no child who has not completed 12 years shall be employed in 
certain types of workshops such as mica cutting and splitting, shellac 
manufacture, bidi making, carpet weaving ete. Itis necessary to eliminate 
what is called sweat shop wages for all working children by laying down the 
minimum wage rates for them. Beginning thus with the minimum wage 
rates for women and minors, an Indian Minimum Wage Act should lay down 
a National Minimum Wage for all men workers establishing fair and reason- 
able standards of decent civilised existence for the working class as the com- 
mon denominator for Indian Industry. 








TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF MENTAL DISORDER IN INDIA 
M. V. GOVINDASWAMY 


Pointing out that the problem of mental breakdown is enormous in India and that 
efforts must be made to tackle it without delay, the writer suggests various measures which 
are necessary for the treatment and prevention of mental disorder in this his Memorandum 
to the Sub-Committee of Experts in Mental Diseases and Mental Hygiene of the Sir Joseph 
Bhore Medical Survey and Development Committee. 

Dr. Govindaswamy is Superintentent of the Government Mental Hospital, Bangalore. 


EASURES necessary for the prevention and treatment of Mental dis- 
order may be said to be inadequate in any country in the world. One 
child, out of every fifty children born, is likely to have a nervous 

breakdown, sometime or other during its life, the actual number in any 
country depending however on its rate of infantile mortality. Amongst the 
adult population the number roughly works out to about one in ten thousand. 
In India, with a population of four hundred million, provision will have to be 
made for at least a million patients, major and minor nervous breakdowns 
included. At present there are hardly twenty thousand beds, many of them 
in institutions which are no better than asylums for lunatics. There is no 
provision whatsoever for the care and training of mental defectives. 

India is a very poor country, and this colossal problem cannot be tackled 
in its entirety allat once. What is necessary, however, is to make a begin- 
ning in a modest manner by providing a number of small hospitals in differ- 
ent parts of the country placing them in charge of medical officers, who are 
trained for that purpose, and who are really interested in such work. Work 
in a mental hospital is very exacting, unremunerative, and people who have 
no aptitude for it must be discouraged from getting in. In addition to men- 
tal hospitals for the active treatment of the curable group of patients, provi- 
sion must be made for semi-industrial and semi-agricultural colonies for the 
care of the able-bodied, harmless patients ; schools and clinics for the care of 
mentally retarded and defective children will be another necessity. 

I would like to stress again that India is a poor country. Money should 
not be wasted unnecessarily on huge buildings, which are left without equip- 
ment and staff, as has often happened in many parts of India. With the 
living index based on prewar figures a sum of one rupee per patient per day 
should be the all inclusive charge for patients who need hospital care, and 
six annas per patient per day for the colony group. 

Thanks to the psychological insight of our ancestors, our society is so 
ramed as to provide the maximum of security against mental breakdowns. 
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Belief in God, development of a personal philosophy of life, unitary family 
system and early marriage engagements offer the greatest defence against a 
breakdown. With changing conditions in society, various adaptations will 
have to be made, however, but instead of modifying the superstructure, 
attempts are being made to-day to disturb the foundations of Indian society 
with disastrous results. 

Statistically speaking, organic factors predominate in the causation of 
mental disorders in India, and even in the professedly psychogenic disorders, 
like the schizophrenias and psychoneuroses, organic factors colour the pic- 
ture. They are in the order of importance, chronic starvation, avitaminosis, 
dehydrations, anaemias, fevers and in women child birth and other exhaust- 
ive states. Psychological and sociological factors, however important in 
individual cases, have not in India the same statistical significance as in 
Western countries. Hence, even in the designing of mental hospitals these 
factors have to be kept in mind, and it is suggested that mental hospitals in 
India must be designed in the same manner as general hospitals, adequate 
safe-guards, however, being provided for the safety of these patients. 

With recent advances in the investigation and treatment of mental dis- 
order, it is becoming more apparent at any rate in India that the chances of 
recovery of mental patients are at least equal to, if not more than that of 
patients suffering from general diseases. Hence, money spent on their care 
and treatment will not be a waste. In the succeeding paragraphs, an attempt 
is made to discuss on an etiological basis, as applicable to conditions in India, 
one’s hopes and limitations in the care and treatment of the mentally 
afflicted. 

In the entrance lobby of the Mental Hospital, Bangalore is displayed 
prominently the following notice, which sums up our present knowledge of 
mental disorder. 


INSANITY 


Wuat SomE PEOPLE STILL BELIEVE WHat SCIENCE TEACHES TO-DAY 
1. That ‘‘Insanity’’ is either a dis- 1. That ‘‘Insanity’’ includes a group 
grace or a mysterious affliction of more severe types of mental dis- 
that cannot be prevented or ease that need early medical treat- 
cured. ment, just as heart disease, and no 
one need be ashamed of sickness. 
That ‘‘Insanity’’ is a single dis- 2. That there are many different kinds 
ease of only the most serious of mental disease, some mild, some 
kind, serious. The symptoms also are 
different. 
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and without warning. 


4. That people are helpless to pre- 
vent ‘‘Insanity’’. 


That emotional shock, loss of 
dear ones, disappointment in 
love, loss of money or other 
misfortunes cause **Insanity’’. 


oO 


6. That ‘Insane Asylums’’ are 
dreadful places and that to go to 
one means never to come out. 


7. That ‘‘Insanity’’ is inherited. 


That ‘‘Insanity’’ comes suddenly 3. 


That mental disease develops gra- 
dually and displays warning signs 
in advanee. 

That danger signals (symptom) of 
an approaching breakdown can 
usually be recognised, and if these 
are given prompt medical atten- 
tion, the threatened mental disease 
can often be prevented. 

That shocks or losses may precipi- 
tate a mental disorder. But in 
such cases the real possibilities of 
the illness have been present for 
some time but unrecognised. 

That our ‘‘Asylums’’ now are 
hospitals from which 25 to 40 per 
cent of all patients are discharged 
as recovered or improved. 

That some kinds of mental disease 
probably have an inherited back- 
ground, but a greater number seem 
to arise from inability to adjust 
to a different environment. 





Etiological Factors.—Prevention and treatment of any form of disease 
involves consideration of factors giving rise to it. In mental disorder or 
defect of any kind, these factors may be placed in four groups :— 

(1) Anomalies of innate make up. 

(2) Anomalies of the changes incidental to particular ages, or epochs 

of life considered in relation to the sex of the individual. 

(3) Exceptional mental experiences, recent or remote. 

(4) Gross physical influences which include structural and biochemical 

pathological processes. 

Hence, every mental experience, normal or abnormal, is the resultant 
of heredity, sex, stresses and strains of life, and physical influences. Multiple 
factors are almost invariably associated with mental disorder. It is beyond 
one’s powers to remove the innate constitutional tendency for it. All that can 
be attempted is the reduction of overt manifestations. From the point of view 
of prophylaxis, one can only hope to keep in check, either before or after an 
attack, such manifestations. Having some idea of the range of conditions to 
be prevented, it is necessary now to consider how best this could be done. 
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It must be emphasised at this stage that inspite of considerable ad- 
vances in our understanding and treatment of mental disorder, our knowledge 
of it is still at the descriptive level. Mental disorders can best be compared 
to syndromes in general medicine. To designate them in any other fashion 
would be suggestive of wishful thinking. 

General Measures.—Measures necessary for the treatment and preven- 
tion of mental disorder fall under the following four heads :— 

(1) Education of the whole medical profession. 

(2) Provision of trained personnel. 

(3) Provision of suitable institutions. 

(4) Research. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION.—It is due to lack of proper education of the Medi- 
cal profession in the fundamentals of psychological medicine that the public, 
as well as the practitioner, view the present incidence of mental disorder 
with either smug complacency or undeserved horror. Although it is true 
that the bulk of the medical profession is not intimately concerned with the 
treatment of mental patients as such, yet it is essential that they must have 
an increased realisation of the size of the problem and should use their in- 
fluence to rouse the public mind. 

The general practitioner must be trained to recognise, as in the case of 
abdominal emergencies, the cases that need a specialist intervention, and 
where to go forit. More important than this, the practitioner must be train- 
ed to recognise the large number of neurotics in whom intensive psycho- 
analytical treatment is to be avoided. 

(a) Training of Medical Students.—In all progressive medical schools, 
a course of lecture demonstrations in psychological medicine should form 
part of the curricula of senior medical students. Provided the lecturers are 
well-trained, and are themselves interested in psychiatry, nothing more is 
necessary. It is desirable however that a course of lectures on physiological 
psychology be given for second year students. 

(b) Training of General Practitioners—As part of the post-graduate 
training of practitioners, there must be arranged from time to time, prefer- 
ably in University psychiatric clinics, an intensive course lasting for a week 
to ten days, the object of which should be to acquaint them with the recent 
advances in the understanding and treatment of mental disorders. 

On the psychological side, emphesis should be on simple mental 
mechanisms, and on the physiological side on a greater appreciation of 
general medical and bio-chemical problems associated with mental disorder. 
The note should obviously be one of optimism. 

TRAINED PERSONNEL.—Medical Consultants,—It must be made oblig- 
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atory that every consultant in general medicine should spend at least three 
months either as a house surgeon, or as a post-graduate student, in a teaching 
mental hospital. 

Psychiatrists—No one should be permitted to occupy a responsible 
post in a mental hospital unless he possesses a good degree in general medi- 
cine, has been a house surgeon subsequently in a general hospital, and in 
addition possesses a diploma in psychological medicine comparable to the one 
granted by the conjoint Board in England or by the American Association of 
Psychiatry in the United States. 

It is high time that a diploma course on similar lines was started in 
India. The controlling, as well as the organising, authority should, in the 
initial stages, be the Government of India or its representative, the All India 
Medical Council. Later it could be decentralised, the Universities taking up 
the responsibility for the actual teaching, the supervision and control con- 
tinuing to remain as before with the Government of India. 

Mental Nurses.—Nursing of mental patients is a highly specialised job 
and since there are very few trained mental nurses in India, the first step is 
to train them. Mental nurses must be mostly women. It has been the ex- 
perience in the Mental Hospital, Bangalore, that women nurses can manage 
even the most disturbed patients much better than the male Nursing 
Assistants. Although personally I do not like male Nursing Assistants 
at all, yet no mental hospital as constituted at present can entirely 
dispense with their services. All those who intend becoming mental nurses, 
men or women, must possess a diploma in sick nursing and then be trained 
in Mental Hospitals, on lines similar to the ones laid down by the Royal 
Medical Psychological Association in England, and a certificate granted after 
an examination. The life of such nurses in Mental Hospitals is very hard, 
and mental nursing must be made attractive by better scales of pay and by 
various amenities being provided for them. 

Psychiatric Social Workers and Occupation Therapists.—Psychiatric social 
workers are being trained in the Tata Institute of Social Sciences at Bombay, 
and it would be desirable if the same School could be persuaied to train 
occupation therapists also. 

SuITaBLE INSTITUTIONS.—Neuro-Psychiatric-Clinics.—The institution of 
an out-patient clinic for psychiatry at every large general hospital is highly 
desirable, also inexpensive. It would be the means of dealing with minor 
cases, usually those needing psychological, rather than physical, treatment. 
Even if physical treatment is required, it would easily be administered, if 
provision could be made for a few beds. Such psychiatric clinics should be 
coupled with one for organic Neurology. 
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Mental Hospitals.—A large number of hospitals than those that exist 
at present has been acknowledged to be a necessity in India. No mental 
hospital to be designed in future should have provision for more than five 
hundred beds, preferably less. The methods of admission should be largely 
on a voluntary basis. Clinics, similar to Maudsley Hospital in London, 
Phipp’s Psychiatrie Clinic at Baltimore and the Boston Psychopathic Clinic, 
should be started to serve as centres of teaching, research, and also to serve 
as receiving and distributing centres for patients to other institutions, 

In all hospitals, no patient should be kept for more than a year or 
eighteen months, the incurable patients being transferred either to the care 
of relatives or to registered families as on the continent, or sent to colonies 
meant for their care. Under no circumstances should curable and incura- 
ble patients be mixed up and cared for as is the practice at present in all 
mental institutions in India. This is undesirable for economic, therapeutic 
and psychological reasons. 

Semi-agricultural and industrial colonies for chronic patients and 
for epileptics would be, for reasons mentioned above, a necessity. These 
colonies designed on the lines of Stoke Part Colony and Maghull Colony in 
. England can be made largely self-supporting. 

Special institutions for congenital mental defectives should be esta- 
blished. The problem connected with these are in many ways related to the 
medical aspects of education rather than to the treatment of adult mental 
disorder. 

Where there is pressure on beds, if the number warrants it, separate 
disposal of criminal cases will be advisable. Such cases occupy beds for too 
long, and come much in the way of the Mental Hospital being used for those 
who should be encouraged to do so. 

Child Guidance Clinic.—The Child Guidance Clinic justifies its existence 
by reducing actual unhappiness in children, but there is no evidence as to how 
far such troubles as it treats are really the precursors of mental disorders in 
adults. <A large proportion of well defined adult psychoses, whether schizo- 
phrenic or manic-depressive, are wholly devoid of any history suggesting such 
relations. The connection is probably more closein delinquency, but even 
here it is difficult to say how far treatment in childhood could have really 
removed such tendencies. 

One notices in psychiatric literature a tendency for some authors to un- 
duly emphasise the importance of impression in infancy at such early stages 
that even the child guidance clinics cannot deal with them. It is difficult to 
swallow that such events as removal of an infant from the breast before satis- 
faction can be responsible for later breakdowns. It is uot sufficiently empha- 

6 
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sised that the child, although impressionable, has a greater tendency to return 
to normal than such theories seem to warrant, and that, unless the bad influ- 
ences are sufficiently prolonged and persistent, the child invariably gets over 
them. In fact, it is this hopeful view that justifies the existence of child 
guidance clinics. 

RESEARCH.—Organisation of research is by far the most important need 
of psychiatry. The last generation was much occupied with studies, both 
psycho-analytical and psychiatric which had none of the qualities of science 
and were useless for prevention of treatment inasmuch as their object was 
more to elaborate reasons for the form rather than for the occurrence of 
mental disorder and defect. 

In India with emphasis on the organic background in the causation of 
mental disorder, a more useful line of research would be that based on the 
bio-chemistry, applied physiology and pathology of mental disorder. Hence 
provision for research in mental hospitals in India will have to be on lines 
similar to those in General Hospitals. Since it is not practicable for every 
mental hospital to be equipped for organised research in every field of mental 
disorder, it seems desirable that each institution should specialise in one 
branch only. Neural Syphilis, Bio-chemistry, Bacteriology, Spa treatment, 
Intra-cranial surgery, Neuro-encepholography and electro-therapy as applied 
to mental disorder, are, to mention the most important, subjects well worth 
investigation. This should not detract, however, from research being under- 
taken, if there are willing men, even in ill-equipped institutions, under very 
adverse circumstances. While enough provision must be made for organised 
research in special institutions, no hospital should be starved of equipment 
for clinical laboratory and psychometric investigation for routine work. 

INDIGENOUS SysTEM.—It seems also worthwhile as matters for research 
to devote attention to some aspects of the indigenous treatment of Mental dis- 
order in India. In Malabar especially, I have noticed that some of the 
methods adopted are exceedingly good in principle, massage, hydrotherapy, 
physical therapy aimed to relax the muscles and bodily organs, diets carefully 
chosen to induce acidosis or alkalosis, are some of the most important. 
While the principles are scientific, their application is not so. The cases are 
badly selected and the execution is often brutal. Carefully sifted, there are 
probably many lessons to be learnt from them. 

On the theoretical side, ancient Indian seriptures seem to be a store 
house of valuable information. But the chaff has to be separated from the 
grain, and those who have a sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit and a scientific 
mind must be encouraged to do so, 


Post Wark UNEMPLOYMENT, MALNUTRITION, DRUG ADDICTION, AND 
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OTHER PROBLEMS OF FRUSTRATION.—It will be the responsibility of the 
central Government with the co-operation of every individual in India to 
prevent unemployment and starvation. It is obvious that this should be the 
major problem in the prophylaxis of mental disorder and there is no need 
specially to stress it. 

As regards individual problems of frustration, it would be for the fami- 
ly physician and the specialist to deal with them as best as they can. 

OTHER MEasuRES.—Constructive Eugenics, sterilisation of the unfit, 
legalisation of abortion are measures which, however much one might accept 
in principle, are so controversial and so fraught with possibilities of abuse, 
as has happened in Germany, that it is preferable to consider each case on 
its merits and not attempt any legislation at present and for some time to 
come as well. 

There has been a good deal of talk about treatment of first symptoms in 
neurosis on the analogy of cancer and tuberculosis. If such treatment con- 
fined itself to reassurance and encouragement and general indirect psycho- 
therapy, itwoulddono harm. But persistent probing and discouragement of 
responsibility are dangerous remedies. 

As regards giving collective advice by lectures, and by publication of 
pamphlets on details of mental hygiene, my view is that due to the possibili- 


ties of misunderstanding and misapplication it would do more harm than 


good. 
Oonclusion.—These arguments in respect of mental disorder might seem 


to suggest the over-enthusiasm ofa specialist. Trained and brought up in the 
school of biology, my conviction is that, in India at any rate, great deal of 
good can be done by starting many but small and well staffed and well equip- 
ped mental hospitals on the lines of general hospitals with men well ground- 
ed in physiology bio-chemistry, and general medicine. The problem of men- 
tal disorder is enormous but efforts must be made to tackle it even from now, 
although on a small scale, and not to postpone it to the years to come, 





THE TEEN-AGE—ITS TRAITS AND TRAINING 
LALITA KUMARAPPA 


The period known as adolescence is an age of transition from childhood to adult- 
hood. The transition, which is not easy to effect, is made even more difficult by the com- 
plexity of our civilization, As it is the period which moulds toa large extent the man of 
the future, the writer makes a plea for a better understanding and sympathetic treatment 
and training of the adolescent. 

Lalita Kumarappa (Mrs, I. D. Kotwal) has made a special study of Child Psychology 
and contributes frequently to educational and other journals on the subject, 


scence—those important phases through which every human being has to 

pass, happily or otherwise, before he or she can become a respectabl® 
member of society. Strangely enough, psychologists and sociologists seemed 
to have ignored these periods, while contributing widely to the study of the 
adult as a social being. Now, however, we are awake to the importance of 
first understanding ‘‘why the youngster ticks’’ before satisfactory conclusions 
regarding the grown-up and his behaviour in society can be reached. This 
is vitally necessary for we must consider ‘‘childhood as a long period of 
training in socialization’’ during which his thoughts and actions are shaped 
by the mores of his particular community. 

Then passing from egotistical and care-free days of childhood the per- 
son enters upon the phase of ‘‘the teen-age’’ or adolescence—usually a far 
more bothersome stage to get through, with its conflicting ideas that are at 
once both childish and adult. It is this period which moulds the man of the 
future to a large extent, and hence we can see the need for very careful and 
sympathetic handling of those in our charge. Often some adult is really to 
blame for the so-called ‘‘difficult, neurotic, or pseudo-ascetic’’ type of adole- 
scent one frequently hears about. It is with adolescence and its traits and 
training that I wish to deal with in this article. 

The transition from childhood to adulthood is well-expressed by E. L. 
Mudge who says, ‘‘Adolescence is a whirlpool, a maelstrom of shifting, 
swirling impulses’’. Though we find it difficult to picture the erratic and 
undependable boy developed into a man of sound sense, or the tomboy girl 
into a lovely young lady who, later, becomes wife and mother, yet Nature 
ordains it so, because adolescence is not a static period but one of constant 
and rapid progress. Whether or not the adolescent passes normally and 
easily from childish attitudes to a more mature status, freeing himself gradu- 
ally from the parental apron strings, will greatly depend upon the nature of 


ie recently there was little or no material upon childhood and adole- 
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his earlier experiences and the type of family of which he isa member, For 
example, in primitive tribes it was the custom for children to pass over from 
family life to group life at puberty. A brief transition sufficed ; it provided 
the time for the elaborate rituals and initiation ceremonies to impress upon 
him the significance of his new estate, and to confer upon him the privileges 
and distinctions attendant upon the latter, as well as to teach him the tribal 
lore and arts which were handed down secretly from father to son. 

In contrast to this, we find that modern society with its highly deve- 
loped civilization and culture has lengthened out this transitional period 
considerably, and years are necessary for the adolescent of today to absorb 
enough of this culture to adequately equip him to fight his manhood battles, 
and make a living, provide for a family, and function as a citizen. Thus 
the child who is dependent upon his parents to make all his decisions for him 
will be ill-equipped to break away from family ties. Therefore, it is desir. 
able that parents strive to prepare him during childhood for assuming certain 
responsibilities that will later enable him to direct his own affairs by not 
encouraging him in clinging childhood dependance. As he grows the re- 
lationship should be one of affectionate companionship, and not that of pro- 
tected and protector. This type of relationship should be carried over in a 
natural manner to adulthood. If the child has had a normal family life then 
the dreaded changes of adolescence will come about quite unobtrusively 
and easily. It will be a simple extension of personal responsibility and 
gradual change in the home relationships, as new interests and objects for 
affection are found outside the family circle—at school, in the neighbourhood, 
and so forth. Such slight emotional disturbances as may occur due to the 
physical growths attending puberty will be slight, and not the unnecessary 
and painfully intense emotional conflicts arising from previous failures in 
adjusting to the new demands made upon him by his environment and the 
elders ruling it, as well as by his peers. 

More than ever before is he now conscious of the desire to be con- 
sidered on an equal par with the other adult around him, so he resents autho- 
rity and tries to prove his manhood by flaunting it and making his own 
decisions—sometimes to his downfall, let it be said. This is partly a normal 
process, for progress can only come through trial and error, leading to final 
success. At this period the adolescent wants to do away with all reminders 
of his infant days, and craves recognition as an adult who ought to be treated 
with respect. Unfortunately, many parents fail to grasp the significance of 
this critical situation, and instead of treating the young man with the dignity 
and sympathetic understanding his new status requires they tease him, and 
make him terribly self-conscious, awkward, and reticent by their unconscious 
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and selfish desire to keep him under their control, as well as dependent on 
them for as long as possible. We find that girls and boys going through this 
period of parodoxes are, on the one hand, beginning to take things seriously, 
to think about life’s problems, and the part they will play in the future, and 
to be hyper-sensitive to criticism or reproof while, on the other, they are 
passing through the experiences of questioning, curiosity, humility, ideals, 
abasement, and the desire for the social approval of the gang and the adult 
self-group in which they move. Adolescents, who are repressed by their elders 
who do not understand the peculiarities of the age, frequently compensate by 
day-dreaming about a rosy future, and wandering off mentally on a delightful 
wool-gathering expedition, and physically, by running away or playiug truant. 

During adolescence there is not only rapid emotional and mental de- 
velopment, but also great physical changes which usher the child from ehild- 
hood into adulthood. He grows very fast, the contours of the body change, he 
acquires secondary sex characteristics, and some of the hormones which 
were more or less dormant till now, such as those in the genital organs, begin 
to function. Hence, it is a period of excessive nervous energy, disquiet, and 
awkwardness. To lessen these symptoms and to direct this surplus energy 
into good channels, it is advisable to see that adolescents get plenty of 
exercise (but without causing strain on the heart and lungs) from sports to 
‘let off steam’’, and practise control and co-ordination. It is said that many 
teen-age youngsters possess the intelligence, intuition and power to reason 
equal to that of adults; so this would then be the right time to place good 
literature, works of art, music etc., into their hands for appreciation and 
study, for is not adolescence, more than any other period of our life, in- 
dividualistic and variable, and capable of deep understanding and insight? 
Cox and Meade believe that to a large degree the inspiration which marks the 
individual as a genius is first seen during youth. Whether that is so or not, 
the fact still remains that adolescence is, undoubtedly, the period of artistic, 
mechanical, and creative efforts, as well as intense religious fervour— 
religious gatherings show that the leaders and most ardent enthusiasts are 
teen-age folk. Some readers will probably wish to say that these various 
enthusiasms are nothing but sublimations of the biological urge which can- 
not have a normal outlet for some years to come by any other socially 
approved method. Perhaps it is so, because several studies have shown that 
this creative fervour was lost in later years—in many cases. Those retaining 
it were of the genius class, and kept it up till the end of their days, 

‘‘With the maturation of the physiological functions of sex at adol- 
escence, this emotion becomes a powerful drive for the motivation of the 
individual’’, and we find that, boys and girls becoming increasingly aware of 
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the desire to appear attractive to each other spend much time on clothes and 
personal appearance; the desire to participate in mixed functions, such as 
picnics, parties and dances, and to pair off in couples, also becomes evident. 
This is in direct opposition to the previous stages of childhood and pre-adol- 
escence in which each sex was sharply segregated because of dislike and 
contempt for the other. However, in infancy things were again different, for 
boys and girls played harmoniously together without any sex consciousness. 
In order to make the teen-age less open to moral blunders and pitfalls, it is 
wise to tell him all there is to know about sex in a frank and simple way. 
Let him keep pets, so that he can observe them have young ones, or give him 
a good book on the subject, and also tell your own family doctor to have a 
chat with him. This is vastly better than his picking up undesirable informa- 
tion regarding sex on the sly and from people least fitted to give it. If he gets 
his knowledge in a straight-forward manner there is no need for him either to 
be ashamed of his sex impulses and urges, or to feel he should shun every- 
thing pertaining to it. Suppressing sex interests either through fear or shame 
frequently produces a warped and unhealthy attitude which is bad for him 
psychologically and physically. Instead, he should be allowed to indulge in 
the usual ‘‘puppy love’’ and idealistic first love affairs without feeling self- 
conscious or embarrassed, for he will presently outgrow it and pass on to adult 
love in a natural and desirable way. Not enough can be said upon the need, 
at this critical stage, of a normal and healthy attitude towards the relations 
between boys and girls, the men and women of the future. 

It can be truly said that ‘‘the sincerest form of flattery is imitation’’. 
Like monkeys, we humans have this trait strongly developed, and we indulge 
in it from the cradle upwards. At first the imitation has little rhyme or rea- 
son to anyone but the child doing it. Later on in adolescence it is more selec- 
tive—frequently stupidly slavish—and done with the desire for self-approval 
through obtaining the praise of others. This is the period of ‘‘hero worship’’ 
when the ideal is closely copied as to mannerisms, dress, speech and so on. 
Hence, it is the duty of the one so-admired to be a worthy model, and to set a 
good example by his own fine behaviour, for, as Burke says, “‘it is by imita- 
tion far more than by precept, that we learn everything ; and what we learn 
thus, we acquire not only far more effectively, but far more pleasantly.’’ 

Since adolescence is a transitional period the conflicting drives of 
childhood and adulthood pull him firstin one direction and then in the other ; 
hence he usually suffers from acute insecurity. To counteract it, he does his 
best ‘‘to belong’’—in other words, to fall in with the herd. Most youngsters 
at this period belong to ‘‘a gang’’ which is ‘‘a coalition of individuals of simi- 
lar ages’’, What the leader ordains is faithfully carried out by his devoted 
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followers. The suggestibility of youth going through this phase is clearly 
seen from the, oftentimes crazy, fads and fashions affected by the teen-age 
group. ‘‘Always they must be in the mode of the moment as to clothing, 
sports and slang. There is almost a horror of dressing, acting, or talking 
differently from other boys and girls’’ neatly sums up the situation in Phyllis 
Blanchard’s words. This social conformity extends to morals as well. The 
drive for independence is not, as some alarmed adults think, to overthrow 
parental authority, but to substitute the authority of his contemporaries for 
that of his family as well as to find satisfaction in self-expression. 

Closely related to gregariousness, or the herd tendency, are altruism 
and loyalty, where the person subordinates his own interests to that of his 
gang and ardently upholds something, such as ideas, organisations, customs 
and so forth. In view of this, it is desirable to attach his loyalties to worth 
while objects by promoting the development of team games, dramas, exhibits, 
school magazines etc., and thus giving him useful and wholesome activities 
to indulge in, instead of vicious and detrimental ones. Excelling in such pass- 
times will also bring him the recognition and applause so dear to the heart of 
an adolescent ! 

Besides all these other qualities, he also possesses the wish to own and 
to dominate. This is seen in such utterances of the child as ‘‘my dog’’, ‘‘my 
mother’’, and soon. It is also noticed in his wish and efforts to make his 
pets or playmates obey him by cajoling, pinching, hitting, and the like, 
Later, in adolescence these same drives are expressed by the wish ‘‘to try’’ 
his hand at anything, and to be elected to the debate team, honour society 
etc. It represents both an educative mastery, and achallenge to the ambi- 
tious student. 

So far only the general problems facing the teen-age boy and girl have 
been dealt with. With reference to these E. D. Partridge states that ‘‘there 
is reason to suspect that the problems associated with adolescence are the 
result of the social scheme in which the adolescent lives rather than the organic 
changes that take place during this period. Extensive studies of adolescence in 
primitive societies show no such period of unadjustment as seems to be charac 
teristic of the maturing young person in our own society. No small part of 
the difficulty in our own modern world is the failure to recognize the adolescent 
as a mature, self-sufficient individual until many years after he has reached 
physical maturity’’ by the adults around him. 


Il 


Let us now take up the specific problems of the teen-age boy, and see 
how he can pass through this difficult phase of his life with as little. strain as 
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possible if proper guidance is given. Till the age of eight or ten years the 
lad’s mother has usually thought of him as a child dependent on her for emo- 
tional security and protection. Now, however, she suddenly realizes that he 
is different, and what ‘‘the gang’’ says is his final authority ; he finds group 
games entrancing and is off on one spree or the other most of the day, while 
the poor, baffled mother feels like the proverbial hen which hatched ducklings! 

Then five or six years later she again realizes that her son has passed 
through still another stage and is again different. He puts away childish toys, 
habits and friends, though not without calling attention to the fact. He wants 
adult clothes ; evinces great interest in his personal appearance and the 
current fashions—so sadly lacking in former years—and usually tries to 
look attractive to the opposite sex. He also takes himself very seriously and 
begins to think of a future career and so forth. A couple of years later he 
slides into manhood with its entailing responsibilities and pleasures. 

The above brief summary now needs further explanation in detail, 
Adolescence for boys is generally divided into three periods, namely, early 
adolescence from 8 or 10 years to about 14 years; middle adolescence from 14 
to 17; and later adolescence from 17 to some point in the early twenties when 
he is given the status of an adult. These stages cannot be sharply divided into 
definite age groups because allowance must be made for individual differences. 

Before a boy reaches the age of ten or so he is quite happy to play with 
girls as well as other lads. .He is effeminate, and lacks sex consciousness, but 
during early and middle adolescence he shuns and despises the society of the 
fair sex, and ‘‘the gang’’ looms all-important in his life. Team games be- 
come very much liked, and are a good outlet for his surplus energy, for it is 
only at play that he is really himself. It is then that he chooses friends, and 
absorbs ideals which will later shape his character, for better or for worse. 
At this time too he is beginning to undergo physiological, mental, and emo- 
tional changes which (may continue into later adolescence) make him feel 
awkward, ill-at-ease, and neither ‘‘fish nor fowl’’—this is another reason for 
his shunning girls’ company, though he does not admit it. The outward 
changes are those which usher the boy into manhood—pubertal changes such as 
functioning of the sex glands, growth of beard and hair in the armpits and 
pubic area, muscular development, rapid increase in height and weight, and 
deepening of the voice. 

While the average age for boys to complete those changes is around 
15 years, yet there are great individual variations in the age at which they 
complete this phase in the maturing process. Some complete puberty at 12, 
while others do not complete it till 17. Thus it can be seen that these indivi- 
dual differences in the rate of reaching maturity have far-reaching effects 
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upon the adjustment problems of the boys concerned, especially those who 
are slow to mature. E. D. Partridge illustrates this clearly by saying that ‘‘a 
group of boys who have been associating together as friends for years, upon 
entering the period of adolescence, find that some of them acquire the charac- 
teristics of young manhood early while others do not. This often causes re- 
adjustment in friendship groups and to the boy who must wait five years to 
achieve the manly characteristics it is a serious problem. It is often neces- 
sary for him to reconstruct his whole conception of himself and his relations 
to other people. This difference in rate of development might be in part re- 
sponsible for the fact that adolescents, as they grow older, tend to have 
fewer intimate friends. The gang tendency gives way to the ‘‘chum design’”’ 
of friendship. 

With the above in mind we can see that these rapid physical changes 
are also bound to bring in their wake certain social and emotional changes 
which will influence his behaviour to a great degree. He becomes interested in 
science, literature, music, and religion. Debates, dramatics and such things 
fascinate him and make him an ardent participant. He wishes to associate 
with people much older than himself, and feel that he is accepted as one of 
them. Adults should be careful not to hurt his sensibilities by commenting 
on his clumsiness, rapid growth, and see-saw voice which alternates between 
the bass and treble clefs, especially when the latter happens in critical situa- 
tions, for it will cause him acute embarrassment and insecurity, 

As he reaches later adolescence one finds that his passion for reading, 
games, radio, mechanics and what not has cooled considerably, while he has 
become much more sex conscious, and wishes to associate with girls again— 
if in the society in which he lives such freedom is given—though in a very 
different manner to that of childhood. His studies suffer, while our young 
man goes off to the cinema, or to parties and picnics proudly escorting the 
girl of his choice. Before he attains this desire for close association with the 
opposite kind he must be familiar with the facts of sex, reproduction, birth, 
its control, and so forth. Any questions asked about sex from childhood on- 
wards should be frankly and simply answered in understandable terms suit- 
able to his age. This will give him a good foundation and he will accept it in 
a matter-of-fact and natural way, and will not think of itas ugly, sinful, or 
shameful—to be indulged in secretly. He should be taught to look upon the 
marriage relationship as what it is, viz., the highest expression of love be- 
tween aman anda woman, and as such, to be held in reverence and not to be 
abused. This sane outlook on sex will keep him from becoming frigid, pro- 
miscuous, or a pervert, He will then look forward to having a wife and child- 
ren in course of time like any other normal man, 
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Because adolescence is a period of ideals and ambitions it is the time 
to instruct him in the duties of good citizenship. Let him visit slums, water- 
works ete., and ask him if he will volunteer to see that his neighbourhood is 
kept clean by advising his friends, family and relatives to keep their garbage 
covered and in a neat ash-can ; not to litter the streets with paper and other 
rubbish. Let him study what is being done in his town to prevent and check 
diseases, improve sanitation and the like. He will be keenly interested, for 
this is the period of intense and fierce loyalties and altruism, when humanity 
in general is lovable and worth working for. Most boys are aggressive and 
therefore often get into mischief, so if he has spare time, and nothing with 
which to occupy it, it is the most natural thing in the world for him to start a 
quarrel, and get some pleasure out of a physical combat. 

Many parents, especially well-to-do ones, often complain ‘‘My boy will 
not stay at home though we have provided every imaginable comfort and arti- 
cle that our son could possibly desire’. Is that really so? No, it is not, 
because they have forgotten one important factor—the boy himself. The house 
is furnished with everything they could wish. Then having done so they mis- 
takenly conclude that what they enjoy would make a strong appeal to the boy 
also, which is usually not the case. This is often due to the inability of the 
typical adult to put himself in the place of youth, and see things as the latter 
sees them. It is a pity that so few parents realize that the more elaborately 
the home is fitted up the less effectively will it be suited to the requirements 
of a teen-age boy. He hates his elegantly furnished home where he has 
to be careful lest something valuable be damaged. He wantsa place where 
he has heaps of room for games, horseplay, entertaining his lively friends, 
and dumping his numerous odds and ends, and not a museum where one adult 
or the other is constantly on the watch lest anything should be damaged, and 
is all the time ‘‘picking on him’’ and ‘‘pumping him’’. Life becomes a 
misery, and he runs away from where he can play, scuffle, and have fun with 
people who do not care if muddy foot-prints are left on the drawing room 
rug, fishing tackle on the hall table and so forth. 

If only these distressed parents would realize that their son needs com- 
rades, and not disciplinarians, many problems of this kind would be solved 
quite easily. Be his friend; talk to him, and ask him what his interests are, 
and what sort of things he would like in his ‘‘den’’. Give him a room for his 
own use, and let him furnish it as he likes. Let*him feel free to discuss any 
subject with you, and get your opinion and advice. Why cannot parents aim 
to be their son’s ideal man or woman? How satisfactory that would be to all 


three of them ! 
Sometimes the curiosity of the child and adolescent takes peculiar 
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forms—at least from the point of view of the adult, Take, for example, his 
teasing and hurting a dog or cat, or even his own brother, sister or play- 
fellow. His passion to observe their reactions will blind him to his cruelty 
and the pain he is causing. The boy considers it ‘‘fun’’. But strange as it, 
may seem, he will resent plaguing practised by someone else, and will pro- 
bably run to the annoyed one’s aid. He may tease and worry his own pets, 
but will not permit any one else to do so—this trait also shows us another phase 
of the boy’s nature, namely, his desire to own, to possess and to master. 

Now you may wellask: Howcan we break him of his cruel habit ? 
An excellent method is by introducing co-operative games and plays, in 
which the oppressed one takes an essential part, thus becoming a partner in 
an interesting affair, rather than a slave to be ill-treated when the whim 
possesses his master. But if the boy is inclined to be a bully it is absolutely 
necessary to make him appreciate that living things have feelings like his 
own. You will find that he will not agree to this easily. In that case the 
best thing will be to give him a dose of his own medicine, though undoubt- 
edly that is a harsh method of treatment. The parent or teacher could say 
to the bully: ‘‘You struck this boy with a tennis racket. You say you did 
it for fun. Now I will strike you in the same way, and you tell me whether 
it is funny or not’’. 

The teen-age is also the period of hero-worship, and the desire to 
achieve good results by excelling in various activities, so this would then be 
the right time to give him experiences which test his courage and endurance, 
besides encouraging him in feats of physical prowess and skill. Because the 
adolescent is sensitive and susceptible to the atmosphere around him, it is 
also necessary that the home life be all that is good and worth copying. 
The parents should be affectionate to each other and to the children; they 
should show consideration and thoughtfulness, and yet be pals to the young- 
sters while at the same time maintaining their self-respect. Such a home 
will deeply influence the boy’s outlook on life, love and marriage, and help 
him to grow up into a fine young man with high ideals and principles—one 
that parents, teachers and friends can be proud of ! 


III 


Now we may turn our attention to the specific problems that confront 
the teen-age girl. Asa rule, the pre-adolescent changes are apt to start 
earlier in boys than in girls, though they are not outwardly visible. But the 
middle adolescent and later adolescent ones are started and completed much 
sooner by the female sex—at about 18 years, when we may consider them 
adult. Though the boys lag behind at this stage, they make up for it by spurt 
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ing ahead later, since they continue to develop both physically and emotion- 
ally till some point in the early twenties. 

The obvious changes in the adolescent girl are menstruation, increase 
in height and weight, general rounding of the figure, breast development and 
the growth of hair in the armpits and pubic area. Itis often the case that 
girls attaining puberty are under par physically. So it is essential that they 
be made to rest a good deal, avoid over-strenuous exercise, and be given 
plenty of nourishing food, such as eggs, milk, butter and so forth, to build up 
resistance and avoid straining the internal organs. 

In addition to the above outward signs there are others more subtle— 
that is, mental and emotional changes. Whereas during childhood she was 
ego-centric and contented with her own small world which embraced parents, 
siblings, home and toys, now she seeks outside contacts, and everything in 
general excites her curiosity, interests and fascinates her, while at the same 
time confusing her and making her conscious of her lack of poise and discre- 
tion. This latter makes her cling to those in authority, though if one ques- 
tioned her about it she would loudly deny it, for she glories in her indepen- 
dence and know-it-all attitude. 

During this teen-age phase she builds up idealistic dreams about sex, 
love, and marriage, and dreams about ‘‘Prince Charming’’ who will one day 
come and claim her; she becomes very interested in babies at this stage, and 
wishes to look after little ones—either her own brothers and sisters or other 
people’s children. Teach her all there is to know about sex in a direct and 
straight-forward manner. Have pets in the house, and let her see how they 
reproduce; allow her to see other children—of both sexes—nude. This 
can be easily brought about at bath time or at the beach in a natural manner. 
Do not let it stand out as anything very important, lest she should place 
undue emphasis upon the nude body. Further answer all her questions about 
sex without hedging, postponing, or embarrassment, and give her books on 
the subject. Tell her that she will have very natural sex desires and urges 
which she should not be ashamed of, but that she will have to form her own 
moral code from observing her parents, friends and people in her community. 
Don’t be surprised if your little daughter suddenly develops a violent 
“‘erush’’ on a film star, or ‘‘falls very much in love’’ with a much older 
man! This will gradually or suddenly wear off, and adult love will 
naturally take its place when she is ripe for it. That is as it should be. 

Then too we find our young lady deeply interested in her clothes, 
appearance and grooming. Hours will be spent experimenting with cosmetics, 
trying new hair styles etc. She will want to dress exactly like other girls of 
her age, and will hate being made to wear ‘‘young-looking’’ clothes just be- 
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cause Mamma wants to keep her a baby a little longer. Let her have her own 
way in this small matter; for looking like one of the herd will give her a vast 
amount of security. If her clothes, manners and speech are a trifle ridiculous 
at this stage, no matter. She will soon realize it for herself and then will go 
in for more conservative modes, so why spoil her pleasure? But this does 
not mean that a mother has to keep absolutely mum about the subject; do 
show that you are interested in her looks and get-up, and give advice when 
it is asked for. Whether she accepts it or not is another matter, though the 
feeling that you are with her will please her and keep her happy. This is so 
very important at this period of her growing-up process. A little judicious 
praise when you think she has made a wise selection of a dress or outfit will 
go far in helping her to develop good ‘‘dress sense’’, especially if you are a 
person noted for always appearing exquisitely turned out ! 

We also find that a great deal of this effort about her looks is for the 
benefit of the boys whom she wishes to think her attractive. How different 
is this attitude of a few years previous when nothing on earth would make her 
look at them; the reason for it being that girls in early and mid-adolescence 
are way ahead of the boys of the same age in mental and emotional develop- 
ment whom they scathingly think of as mere children yet. She considered 
them ‘‘rude’’, ‘‘beastly’’, ‘‘rowdy’’, and unpleasant company, while her 
small girl friends were just everything her heart could wish for. Though she 
now evinces an interest in the male sex, still she has a great pal of her own 
kind to whom she tells all her secrets, goes off with for hours at a time dur- 
ing which everything under the sun has been discussed, and an opinion 
expreseed on each subject. These things may appear tiresome to the adult, 
but will have to be accepted philosophically as part of this growing-up 
business. 

At this age the girl (and the boy too) resents criticism of her friends, 
and her choice of them. Ayoid discussing the matter or laying down prohibi- 
tions, for it will only result in clam-like withdrawal, resentment, or in hidden 
or open rebellion. Teen-agers usually find that if their friends supply a real 
and basic need their social status is of no account. (It is only as they near 
adulthood that class consciousness, and snobbery develops). So if parents 
object only on moral grounds, the girl (or boy) who has had the example of 
good taste, judgment, culture and breeding will formulate adequate standards 
of her own. Therefore, there is not much cause to worry. Now she outwardly 
supplements the authority of the parents for that of her pals, yet inwardly she 
clings desperately to home security, and wants to depend upon the strength 
and sureness of her parents. 

This uncertainty, changeableness, and nervous tension is excellently 
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analysed by Florence Powdermaker and Louise Ireland Grimes. Thay say 
that ‘‘the so-called revolt of youth is the way out for many young people who 
fee] within themselves the growth of their own powers, and at the same time 
an uncertainty as to their ability to cope withthem. They are impatient of 
restraint and no matter how bumptious they may appear on the surface they 
really are afraid of their own lack of experience. This may often show it- 
self in rapid changes of behaviour which may be confusing, to say the least. 
Within an hour the adolescent may veer from the utmost self-assertion to a 
clinging dependence. Young people resent the reins but are afraid that they 
may not get along without them, and having clung to them too long, they 
may cut them in a kind of desperation. In order that the girl may feel as 
little as possible of the pains described above, parents should so train her 
from childhood upwards as to enable her to assume responsibility little by 
little, and learn to make decisions, selections, and the like for herself. If she 
is thus trained for self-direction, she will not at the adolescent stage entail 
any qualms of uncertainty or insecurity she will be self-reliant and self-confi- 
dent, and be able to fight her own battles in adulthood and control her own 
destiny. This end is well worth working for ! 

The teen-age girls are indeed hard to please. As they near maturity 
they become more and more discriminating in their friendships and the “‘set’’ 
with which they associate. They begin to form a social organization which 
grows ever tighter, and they harshly exclude anyone who does not ‘‘belong’’ 
to their own little group. Oft-times the security and happiness of these girls 
seem to depend upon their success in becoming esteemed members of some 
“clique”? which ‘‘rates’’ and which is looked upon with envy and admiration 
by the less fortunate ones who do not belong. Thus we may say that the 
evolution from a large, loose social organization into small, rigid groups 
seems to be the usual pattern of girls’ adolescent social relationships. 
‘‘Therefore’’, says Ruth Fedder, ‘‘if the social development of the adolescent 
is to be facilitated provision must be made for her to take part in many and 
varied kinds of social activities ; she must have the advantage of growing up 
in an environment in which she can assimilate healthy attitudes toward her 
relationships with the opposite sex, and through practice achieve acceptable 
techniques for establishing a genuine relationship with them.”’ 

As she finds that she is liked by both sexes and accepted by them, her 
intense absorption in parties, personal appearance, sentimental novels and 
films is gradually replaced by other interests. She thinks more of her 
studies—which were sadly neglected for a while—and wants to be a heroine 
and make self-sacrifices. She may want to become a nurse, doctor or social 
worker, and will be keen on ‘‘sewing bees’’, charity fetes, welfare work, and 
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soon. In her desire to be of service to others she will forget ‘‘self’’? which 
for so many years came first with her. Parents and teachers should realise 
this and see that the home, the school, and the community provide a variety 
of opportunities and experiences which will enable her to explore her own 
abilities, aptitudes, likes and dislikes, and find her own nitch which would 
satisfy her and keep her contented. 

Thus with the above points in mind we may then sum up in Dr. 
Fedder’s words the basic needs of the teen-age girl as follows: ‘‘Security 
in her family affection, constructive attitudes and information which will 
enable her to understand and to deal intelligently with her own physical and 
emotional development, practice in using freedom and in making her own 
decisions, opportunities to achieve status among her own associates of both 
sexes, to have experiences which will enable her to build an individual 
pattern of behaviour which will lead to the development of a mature, in- 
tegrated personality’’. If parents and teachers alike would only strive to 
understand the needs of the adolescent and meet them wisely and successfully 
they will make a distinct contribution to the wholesome development of youth 
in which lies humanity’s hope of progress ! 





COMMUNAL DISCORD IN INDIA—A PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 
ANJILVEL V. MATTHEW 


Every problem in human society is fundamentally a problem of human behaviour. 
Hindu-Muslim problem is one such. We naturally expect the disciplines which study be- 
haviour, such as anthropology, neurology, psychiatry and psychology to contribute to a 
better understandiog of the Hindu-Muslim discord, In this article, the writer attempts to 
give a psychological analysis of the problem. 

Mr. Matthew is Professor of Educational Psychology in the Kolhapur Teachers’ 
College. 


{T\HE expression communal discord is English, but Englishmen who have 
|’ not visited India or who are not well-posted on Indian affairs through 

newspapers or private correspondence often find it difficult to under- 
stand what the expression means to us in India. To compare big things to 
small, the peculiar sense in which we use the term reminds me of the way we 
use the word buttermilk. To the English people, buttermilk is the liquid 
left over after butter has been removed from milk, while to us in India it 
more often means curds (after butter has been removed from it) diluted with 
plenty of water. To an Englishman unacquainted with India, communalism 
calls forth visitors of modern Russia—though the technical word for it is 
communism and not communalism. To an American, the word community 
often means the society or social group from which an institution or indivi- 
dual draws its (or his) strength and which forms its or his supporting social 
background or clientele, as, for instance, when they talk of a community- 
hospital or of a school as a community-centre. When we use the word com- 
munity in such expressions as communal discord, communal rivalry, ete., we 
mean a wide social group with a particular religious denotation. It is not 
merely a local social organization to which we refer but the local organiza- 
tion as representing and forming part of a much wider whole. It is not a 
racial distinction that we have in mind, for in India both the Hindus and the 
Muslims—the two major communities—have practically the same racial fea- 
tures and characteristics ; there generally is more in common, for instance, 
between a South Indian Hindu and a South Indian Muslim, racially than there 
is between a Hindu or a Muslim in South India and his co-religionist in the 
Punjab. Nevertheless, a Muslim hailing from Tanjore in the extreme south 
thinks of himself as belonging to the same community as a Muslim who 
belongs geographically to Amritsar in the Punjab, and that he does not be- 
long to the same community as even a non-vegetarian Hindu who lives next 
door to him and has the same racial features. The remark applies equally 
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well té the feelings of a Kashmiri Hindu towards his co-religionist in Madras. 
Does it then mean that the communal problem in India is a religious problem? 
It is difficult to say that all the difference is in religious matters, though if 
we were to mention only one cause as the cause of all communal trouble in 
India, we would have to admit that it is concerned more with religion than 
with anything else. Nevertheless, the fact remains that on the whole the 
Hindus and the Muslims in India do not oppose each other’s religious prac- 
tices, and that they show more religious tolerance to each other than one is 
inclined to suppose when one reads of Hindu-Muslim riots occuring spas- 
modically in different parts of India—especially those that occur on those not 
rare occasions when the festivities of the two religions synchronise. 

The Oommunity Sense.—W hat is it, from the standpoint of psychology, 
that makes a community or a psychological group? Following McDougall 
we may say that it is the sense that the members have in common that they 
belong together. Kinship and occupation of the same territorial area, com- 
mon language, recognition of the same system of political authority, posses- 
sion of the same historical background, and the fact, which we have already 
mentioned, of belonging to the same religious persuasion, heightens the sense 
of oneness among the members of the community. It is not necessary that all 
these factors need be present together to foster a sense of unity in the members 
of acommunity. Some of these factors may be absent in a given group of 
people and still it may function as a community. For instance, in little 
Switzerland the people speak three languages, and still they are recognized 
to be asingle people. Both Roman Catholics and Protestants are found 
among devoted members of the German Reich. One essential feature of 
community life, whatever other characteristics may or may not be found 
operative, is the sense that all the members in a group possess that they 
belong to that particular group. In other words, they have what may briefly 
be called a group-consciousness. 

Factors such as common rituals and common traditions heighten the 
community-sense of the members. Thus the Muslims have customs and tra- 
ditions peculiar to themselves which give them the idea that they are a 
separate people, separate from all others especially from the Hindus. Their 
initiation-rites, their festivals and the way they celebrate them, their law of 
inheritance—all these mark them out as a separate people. Similarly, the 
Hindus have their own customs and rites in spite of the fact that they often 
differ from province to province and from caste to caste. The religious: 
opinions and philosophical views of the Hindus differ so fundamentally that 
it is difficult at times to say what particularly the Hindu view is in regard to 
such matters as God, salvation and the way of attaining it. In spite of these 
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differences in religious and philosophical views, the Hindu customs and tra- 
ditions and ritualistic rites have so much similarity throughout India that 
they give the Hindus the unassailable conviction that they belong together. 
A group is always made aware of its separateness as a group through contact 
with other groups. This awareness of its separateness gets plenty of scope 
for expression and confirmation in the wide country that is ours—so exten- 
sive and so full of different communities that each community within her 
boundary can never forget the fact of its uniqueness. 

Group-self-consciousness is a characteristic of national life in all cases 
where the term nation can be rightly applied to the people of a country. This 
sense of national self-consciousness is here in India, though admittedly it is not 
as strong as it should be or as it is in those free countries which enjoy the right 
and the means to come into contact with other nations on a basis of equality. 
The contact of the group with another may be of the nature of co-operation or 
of rivalry; whatever it is, it must be carried on on terms of equality. When this 
unfettered sense of contact with other nations on a basis of equality of free- 
dom—which equality need not be an equality of strength of all the associat- 
ing groups—is experienced by any national group, it in its turn acts as a greater 
cementing force between the various individuals and subordinate or minor 
groups within the nation itself. Where this equality of freedom of contact 
with other nations is denied to any one nation, there is a tendency on the part 
of the constituent minor groups to think of themselves as supreme objects 
of group-life, with the natural sequence that group-self-consciousness centres 
mainly round one of these communities to which the individual belongs. 
This is what has happened in India, and today the means of self-extension 
that is provided by national life in other countries for its individual members 
is provided for most people in India only through membership of a commu- 
nity. One of the reasons that is given by interested parties for denying 
India the chance of equal contact with others in the community of nations is 
that Indian people are communally minded rather than nationally minded. 
What is ignored by advocates of this argument is that under circumstances 
similar to our own, citizens of countries that to-day experience national spirit 
as a necessary means of self-expansion and self-expression would themselves 
have engaged in glorifying one or the other of the minor groups and in set- 
ting up its virtues and glories as opposed to those of any other group in that 
country. History gives many examples of internal conflicts of this kind where 
opportunity was not found for a country as a whole to express itself in friend- 
ship and rivalry with other countries. 

Minor Communities not Necessarily an Evil.—The existence of minor 
communities is not entirely an evil to be regretted as minorities serve an 
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important role in organized life. Ithas just been pointed out that in a coun- 
try like India the various communities have often to do service as substitutes 
for a more comprehensive, better organized and more closely knit national 
life that is characteristic of the self-governing nations of the world. Even in 
entirely independent countries, minority groups have distinct contributions 
to make to the corporate life of nations. Members of a majority community 
by their more ample resources and greater numerical strength are inclined 
to be unmindful of the justice of the points of view of those who oppose 
them. Wendel Wilkie has this state of things in mind when he says in 
his One World that minorities are not only to be tolerated, but that they 
are most necessary in national life. Another American writer deals with the 
need of the existence of minority communities still more powerfully and sum- 
marizes a thoughtful chapter on the topie with the enumeration of these in- 
dispensable functions of minorities: ‘‘To bring into the open any oppres- 
sion, injustice, untruth, failure or defect that the powers that be are commit- 
ting or permitting or failing to perceive ; to apprehend and to define new 
issues, especially in situations in which the majority has a strong motive for 
continuing the status quo ; to bring it to pass that ideas shall be thrashed out 
before action is taken ; to protect the ruling majority from becoming the vic- 
tim of its own power ; finally, being convinced where truth and right lie, to 
stick to the conviction through thick and thin without compromise unless 
right reason shows that the conviction is erroneous.’’! Truth may be one, 
philosophically ; so too, reality. But truth and reality have different aspects 
in practical life, and minorities in religion, in thought, in politics and in 
social customs stress important facets of life which the majority community 
might be inclined to disregard. If these latter persist in their thoughtless dis- 
regard of the views of others, the minorities shake them out of their self-com- 
plascence or arrogance by trenchant criticism and opposition. It is good that 
it is so, for we cannot have progress in politics or moral ideas or intellectual 
enquiries or religious practices without examining afresh the view of existing 
majorities. Such objective appraisal might eventually lead them to abandon 
old standards and methods, and adopt new ones in their place. Thus the mino- 
rities have an important role to play in all social, intellectual and ethical 
undertakings and pursuits. 

The Sense of Wrong on the Part of the Two Communities.—The majority 
community in most parts of India is the Hindu Community; and there is no 
dearth of vulnerable points in its social organization and outlook that invite 
attack. The most flagrant aspect of its corporate life is its caste-system. In 
a Hindu locality, predominantly occupied by members of one of the anger 

1G,A, Coe: The Motives of Men, Ch. XXVII, p, 228, 
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castes, members of lower castes find it difficult to get a house on rent, though 
there are honourable exceptions here and there in cities. There is a definite 
demarcation of social and caste levels, so that members of lower castes can- 
not eat, much less enter into marriage relations with those of the higher 
castes. Sometimes lower caste people are not allowed to draw water from 
wells that belong to the higher castes. The fact that there are odious differ- 
ences among Westerners themselves and in their relation with coloured 
races does not mitigate the evil of this unjust and unjustifiable exclusiveness 
on the part of the Hindu community. 

A still worse evil is untouchability whereby members of the depressed 
classes are debarred from entering into equal social relations with caste-Hindus 
even in the discharge of their business transactions, Asoka Mehta and Achyut 
Patwardhan in a very ably written book on this subject quote from Afzal 
Haq’s Pakistan and Untouchability :—‘‘Musalmans of the Aryan race, Musal- 
mans of the Sufi cult, Musalmans of the High Houses, Musalmans of good 
education were treated alike as untouchables of the Hindu society. You may 
be a pucca nationalist and a four-square Gandhite, yet you will be treated as 
an untouchable as soon as you announce to a Hindu that you are a Musalman. 
However justified the Hindus feel and however innocent they plead in their 
treatment of the Musalmans, in justice they cannot blame the latter if they 
cultivate an ill-feeling towards them.’’? 

What has happened is that, after the Muslim invasions of India, the 
Hindu Society found that it could not assimilate the invaders, i.e., found it- 
self unable (as Mehta and Patwardhan put it) to assign them a place in the 
hierarchy of castes and therefore placed them outside the pale of caste, treat- 
ing them as alien and untouchable. This the Hindu society has also done to 
others such as the Christians and the Parsees whom it could not assimilate 
into its social ambit. 

When a minority in any way threatens or seems to threaten the integrity 
or importance of a majority community, the latter stands particularly alert 
to safeguard its position. The members of the community seem to feel indivi- 
dually that the safety and importance of all of them is at stake. The members 
feel that the community is theirs—nay, more, that the community is as it 
were each member in extension. They feel that they cannot be great if the 
community is not great and that any stigma or criticism that is attached to the 
community is a point against them personally. Any handicap that comes in 
the way of the natural expansion and development and self-assertion of the 
community is a hindrance to each member of the community. Each com- 


2 Quoted by Asoka Mehta and Achyut Patwardhan in The Communal Triangle in 
India, Ch, XI, p, 182, 
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munity wants to live, and life implies growth; and anything that interferes 
with the growth of a community is felt by one who identifies himself with it as 
something that interferes with his own natural freedom of life and growth. 
If a person or agency is found engaged in converting a member of one com- 
munity into a member of a rival community, both ‘‘the deserter and the 
enticer’’ are hated and every means will be employed to prevent such casual- 
ties in future. People are found ready to give their services, their money, 
their spare time, nay all their life to safeguard the welfare of their community 
which is their individual life writ large. They are ready to spend and to be 
spent for the cause, to kill and to be killed. 

Freud’s View of Hatred.—To kill and to be killed—here is the rub! Here 
it is that one would direct the search-light of psychology a little more closely 
to the problem. A short-sighted gentleman was examined and was asked to 
put on glasses. After wearing the glasses, he found that the floor of his house 
had a number of cracks in it which he had never noticed before. This is 
what unfortunately psychology does with the beautiful picture I drew towards 
the end of the previous paragraph about the love of people for their commu- 
nity and their readiness to undergo any amount of sacrifice on its behalf. 
Freud’s view that life is full of the sex urge is well-known. In the second 
half of his psychological career, he definitely advocated the view that along 
with sex there is another instinctive urge in man, the urge of aggression. 
Aggression means destruction, and the destructive tendency may be directed 
against oneself or against others. The little child loves his mother and his 
father ; but there is more in him than love. He dislikes his mother for not 
giving him all that he wants and not caring for him all the time. He hates 
his father, according to Frend, for taking away part of the mother’s time, 
love and attention which he wants all for himself. But the story does not 
end here. ‘To hate the father means to think evil thoughts about him. And 
in the fancy of the little child, thought is a much more potent weapon than it 
is in the case of grown-up persons. In this the little child is like primitive 
man who believes in magic and witchcraft, who thinks that evil should befall 
his adversary, and for this purpose practise black arts with the picture of the 
enemy held strongly in imagination. When any evil overtakes the latter, the 
primitive man attributes it to the power of his own magic arts and the 
thoughts which accompanied them. This is what Freud terms the omnipot- 
ence of thought—the belief that whatever you think in your mind will come to 
pass. The little child is a believer in the omnipotence of thought. When he 
wishes evil to come on the father and some evil actually befalls him, he thinks 
that it is due to his own evil thought that it has happened. Even if the father 
does not actually suffer, the child is anxious lest some evil befalls him, The fact 
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is that though he hates him, he alsoloves him ; and he hates himself for hating 
his father. This ambivalence of attitude makes of the child a divided persona- 
lity and, to that extent, gives him anxiety and in some cases a rather unbear- 
able tension of feelings. He thinks that he is evil and that he deserves to 
be punished. If some little misfortune comes over him, he is not entirely 
sorry, for he has some kind of satisfaction that by ‘his suffering he has expiat- 
ed himself of the guilt of his evil thought. The Psycho-analysts believe that 
much of the suffering that people undergo is regarded by them as well-deserv- 
ed, and that in some cases people—grown-up people as well as children—even 
go to the extent of seeking suffering in order that they may have the satisfac- 
tion of having paid some penalty for the evil they entertained in their minds 
towards others, especially towards father and mother. The tension that re- 
sults as the consequence of one’s evil thoughts is thus sometimes relieved by 
suffering such as that caused by sickness or accidents. 

There is another way of finding relief from tension and that is to throw 
the blame that a person directs to oneself on some external agency such as a 
brother or a neighbour or a play-fellow or a teacher. This is known as projec- 
tion in psycho-analytic literature. What is evil in me is seen also in others, 
and when I see it in them it is easier to grow indignant about it than when it 
is unfortunately located in myself. In other words, the hatred with which 
we hate others is often a projection of the hatred that we harbour against 
ourselves; and the more unhappy we are within ourselves the greater is the 
harshness with which we treat others in thought, word and deed. It is an 
extension of the old experience that we had in childhood—of hating the loved 
person, feeling guilty about it, and fearing the consequences that might 
follow this sense of guilt. The tension that follows this unhappy triad of 
feelings—hate, guilt and fear—is sought to be mitigated by projecting the evil 
that is in oneself on others. We are all citizens of the same country and as 
such can be expected to be friendly to others individually as well as in our , 
capacity as members of our respective communities. The Hindus and the 
Muslims are really in this sense brothers to each other. But even brothers do 
not always love each other. Each one is acquainted with the weaknesses, 
follies and other evil traits in his brother or sister, and it cannot be otherwise 
when we live so close to each other. This is so about communities too. The 
Hindus know the fanaticism and bigotry of the Muslim, and the Muslims 
know the extreme exclusiveness and communal contempt of the Hindus. They 
have reason to be dissatisfied with each other, and add to this the tendency to 
project the cause of their own misfortune and frustration on others. The 
Muslims were deprived, after the Mutiny of 1857, of many of their customary 
professions and avocations. They were systematically denied, as Mehta 
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and Patwardhan have shown, Government patronage not only in the 
army and even in the lower ranks of civil service, but also in the enjoyment 
of educational facilities. The Muslims’ loss was a gain to the Hindus who for 
a few decades flourished in the sunshine of the favour of the alien govern- 
ment, until it discovered that, through imbibing some of the Western spirit of 
freedom and love of democracy, the Hindus had the temerity to ask ‘‘for a little 
more’’ in the way of political advancement of the country. Then the policy 
of the British Government in India changed and it began to give special help 
to the Muslims in order that they may serve as a counterpoise to the Hindus. 
But hitherto the Muslims have not proved able and progressive enough to 
master the educational facilities so well as to regain the commanding position 
in public life which they had in the country, especially in Northern India, for 
a few centuries before the advent of British supremacy. They find that they 
have not been able to overtake the Hindus who had a start over them in the 
post-Mutiny days in the race for political, business and educational prefer- 
ments. They project the blame on the Hindus who in their turn provide 
many an evidence to show that the Muslim distrust is not all misplaced. The 
Hindus too indulge in projection: they are politically more self-conscious 
regarding their subjection to an alien power, and they regard that their 
subjection, or at least the continuance of it, is due to the support given by 
the Muslims to the Government. The sense of self-dissatisfaction and 
frustration, and the tendency to project our misfortune on others are always 
present to a certain extent in all of us; and it is there in the life of communi- 
ties, and therefore in the two communities we have particularly in view. 
(Not that there are no communal problems in regard to the life of other com- 
munities, there are. For instance, there have been troubles between Hindus 
and Christians in Travancore, and between Muslims and Sikhs in the Punjab; 
but by the nature of such factors as geographical position and numerical in- 
feriority, they do not produce the same country-wide repercussions as the 
Hindu-Muslim relations). In‘normal times too, the manifestations of this 
sense of frustration and projection can be reorganized by a careful observer 
but it is in times of emotional upheavals such as of a communal riot that we 
see their full force and activity. 

Jung on Upheavals in the Collective Unconscious.—But why should there 
be a general or collective conflagration of the inflammable stuff that is seen 
so commonly operative in individual life? Freud has no answer to this 
question. But Jung, another prominent exponent of the psychology of 
the unconscious, attempts to answer it. His view is often even more 
speculative than that of Freud, but I believe that he has given us a helpful 
insight into this matter of a general uprising of feelings in a community. 
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His point of view is that of a speculative philosopher than that of an experi- 
mental psychologist, though he himself regards his theory as the result not of 
speculation but of empirical experience extending over more than thirty years 
of helping patients suffering from various mental troubles. Both Freud and 
Jung give great attention to the unconscious aspect of our mind. But while 
to Freud the unconscious—-especially as he visualised it in his early writ- 
ings—is made up of those aspects of personal mental life that have been for- 
gotten or repressed, it is to Jung the primary aspect of life, the matrix of 
mental life from which consciousness has been evolved in each person. 
This primary unconscious is not the personal mental property of any one 
individual, but is shared by all beings, at any rate by all human beings; and 
it is the source of all that is creative in life. All products of creative imagin- 
ation of man is due to the surging up within the individual of the universal 
unconscious or the psyche. Thus individual artist, a creative poet or a 
prophet, though he makes himself by his responsiveness and individual 
efforts a fit vehicle of the unconscious to express itself, cannot take upon him- 
self the glory of being a creator by virtue of bis personal effort or will. The 
universal psyche is thus the real author of all superb forms of beauty in 
word, colour, clay or deed. What the artist does is to yield himself to the in- 
fluence of the unconscious forces that surge up within him and to convey his 
experience in intelligible and communicable forms. This has a corollary too. 
If the psyche can express itself in ennobling and uplifting forms in the hands 
of one who can take a directive hand in the process, it can as well be a means 
of danger when left to express itself without the directing hand of conscious- 
ness. Jung uses two different words to express the kinds of operations here 
mentioned—the anima, the creative aspect in life made possible by the uprise 
of the unconscious, and the shadow, the unregulated inrush of the psyche which 
leads a person to express himself in irrational and impulsive ways. When a 
man is so angry that he may be said to be mad with rage, when one is so 
dejected that he is tempted to end his own life in a violent manner, when he 
is so bigoted and prejudiced that he blinds himself to actual facts and 
evidences, or when he is so passionately infatuated that he cannot distinguish 
between good and bad where his object of love is concerned, he is said to be 
under the helpless sway of his shadow. What is important for us to note in 
this connection is that the uprush of the psyche, the sway of the shadow, may 
overtake a whole community at times. This is how Jung accounts for wars, 
for bloody internecine conflicts, and for collective acts of irrational prejudices 
that are associated with such extreme political movements as Nazism and 
Bolshevism. The unexpected communal riots that shoot up, no one knows 
by whom instigated and why, in such places as Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
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Bombay, may be explained to a certain extent by the theory that it is as much 
an instance of psychosis as the manic-depressive attack to which an unfortunate 
individual is subjected, with this difference that while the latter is an indi- 
vidual psychosis the former is an instance of collective psychosis. 

What Might Appear to be Sudden.—Psychosis or insanity often times 
appears to be sudden, but it is a tenet of modern psychiatry that, though an 
attack of this nature might appear unexpected, it nevertheless is the culmina- 
tion of a series of incidents and attitudinal expressions that had been going on 
for a long stretch of time, possibly from childhood. Similarly, the collective 
psychoses that we call wars and communal disturbances have undoubtedly 
their distant and long-standing causes. We are here dealing particularly with 
Hindu-Muslim relations, and we can imagine how the major community wants 
to keep in tact the advantages of numbers and the business and political gains 
it has already acquired. IfIndia is made a self-governing country to-day, 
the advantages will immediately go primarily to the Hindus. They know it 
and the Muslims know it too. The latter know how in every respect the 
majority community has a commanding position in the larger number of 
British Indian Provinces and Indian States and how, through the representa- 
tives of these political units, the Central Government itself will be a prepon- 
derant Hindu Government. They also know that during the last two hundred 
years, apart from the advantages they (Muslims) derived from political power 
when it was theirs, the Hindus have been superior to them in business, eco- 
nomic pursuits and other undertakings. Now, with no prospect of being able 
to exercise political power either inthe majority of political units in India or in 
the Central Government as a whole, they are filled with dismay in regard to the 
future. The frustrations of the recent past do not seem to pass away, but 
appear to be set up as a model for years and years to come. This has become 
an abiding feature of their community life, and anything that reminds them 
of their weakness and helplessness is enough to start a general uprising. In 
other words, any small or trifling thing that might adversely affect even an 
ordinary member of the community might be regarded as a symbol of the help- 
lessness of the community as a whole, and might serve as a provocation that 
causes a huge and destructive explosion. 

Distrust creates distrust. However well-grounded the fears of a handi- 
capped community may be, the members of the other community see in the 
restlessness of the former an attempt to take away from the latter accustomed 
rights and customary privileges or advantages. So they too take up an 
attitude of defence and consider that any claim put up by the former is an 
attempt to despoil them, and therefore use all the advantages of their super- 
iority to keep the others down so long as it is possible. Eventually if any con- 
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cession is made, it is done with so poor grace that seeds of discontent are fur- 
ther implanted both in the majority and in the minority communities. Under 
these circumstances, any disgruntled individual finds it pretty easy to start 
wide-spread dissatisfaction and communal tension. 

Leaders and the Adlerian Sense of Inferiority.—Reference has been already 
made to the fact that there is a sense of hate, fear and guilt in all of us. There 
are some, however, in whom this unhappy constellation is more prominent 
and active than in others, and some of these may happen to be individuals 
gifted with many attractive personality traits and capacity for leadership. 
The tendency to project on others the evil that is within is present in these 
leaders also ; and when once they are inclined to blame others they will be in 
a position to lead many of their friends and followers to believe with them that 
their misfortunes are caused by the ruthless selfishness and hostility of their 
traditional rivals, the members of the other community. Add to this, the fact 
that the leader might also be one of those people who have been harbouring a 
sense of frustration and inferiority for a long time, possibly from childhood. 
For instance, it is possible that he, from the time that he was a tiny tot, had 
to contend for his rights with his elder brother or brothers. Or he might have 
been the youngest child in the family whom no one took very seriously and 
therefore had to impress upon others day in and day out that he was worthy 
to be taken into account. Or it may be that he was backward in his studies 
aud so wanted to attract attention to himself by mischievous pranks or dare- 
devil exploits. Again, it might have been that he wasa sickly child or had 
some physical deformity which made him always nurse a sense of injustice 
within himself and wanted to square accounts with a society that might have 
jibed at him. Possibly he might have felt that he was an unwanted or un- 
loved child. Any of these and other factors similar to these might have been 
corroding into his heart from early days, and this sense of deprivation and 
injustice, coupled with a sense of guilt by which he felt that he was doing 
wrong to others by harbouring thoughts of hatred and resentment against 
them, might have made him constantly unhappy. This unhappiness makes 
him all the more angry with others—he projects his self-hatred on the outside 
world. When such a man as we have described here is blessed with the gifts 
of leadership, there is no end to the evil he can do to others. His followers 
are devoted to him, and they all are enabled to deceive themselves into the 
fond belief that they are moved only by the most altruistic motives when they 
attack an outside power or agency. If it were in a free country this hostility 
could have been directed against a neighbouring country. But we in India 
cannot have the luxury of turning our hatred and bitterness on our indepen- 
dent political neighbours by declaring war against them. Sowe have to do 
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with the next most convenient folly and that is to turn in anger against 
another community whose members are fellow-subjects with us of a foreign 
suzerain power. 

Role of Suggestion.—When a leader or influential group of prospective 
leaders want to influence public opinion, they have today more abundant 
means of doing it than ever before. The newspaper isa powerful means of 
propaganda, and the more the people are literate the greater is the power of 
the written word that is issued by interested intellectuals day by day and 
week by week. To keep people ignorant is not the remedy against unwhole- 
some kinds of propaganda, for if people do not read they will be swayed by the 
words of leaders transmitted to them in crude and inaccurate ways. With or 
without education people are suggestible, and they are influenced by the views 
of their leaders. Today there are more schools than ever before, and very often 
propagandists try to capture the imagination of the young through teachers, 
books and direct agencies of youth leadership. The danger is still greater 
in those schools that are avowedly communal schools. Whena whole group 
is influenced, it is difficult for even people of ordinary intelligence to resist 
the power of suggestion to keep out of the danger of catching what McDougall 
calls the induction of primary impulses. As for the bulk of the people, many 
of them do not care to think in an independent way—they are so satisfied 
with the thinking of those few who volunteer to think for them, or with the 
thinking that has been handed down through generations in the form of com- 
mon-sense, which is a mixture of good sense with many accepted ideas born 
of ignorance and prejudice. In away it may be said that the masses think 
not with their head but with their emotions, especially in those matters where 
their interests are supposed to be concerned. Leaders too under these ecir- 
cumstances tend to appeal to their feelings and emotions, and not to their 
reason and independent thinking. 

Nor can it be claimed that even the leaders themselves always think 
clearly and dispassionately, and that their thinking is free of the danger of 
suggestibility. In India we have a special difficulty in our political and com- 
munal thinking. Our acknowledged leaders are all educated according to the 
English method, and English thought has entered into the texture of our poli- 
tical and social thinking. When we assimilate, not to say copy, the thinking 
of others, we not infrequently absorb also their prejudices and prejudg- 
menés. One of the most common presuppositions in England is that the 
Hindus and Muslims cannot agree, and the more our thinkers are affected by 
this prejudiced view of the possibility of Hindu-Muslim political harmony, 
the more they communicate this fear several-fold to their followers. When 
Englishmen visualize this problem, they may be very honest in thinking that 
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the Muslims and the Hindus are irreconcilables and temperamental incompa- 
tibles. But we in India cannot escape the conviction that, honest though most 
of them may be, their thinking is not unaffected by their wishing. Wishful 
thinking of the impossibility of Hindus and Muslims being friendly fellow- 
citizens of one mother-land has affected the whole outlook of English people on 
Indian problems, and they have communicated this view of theirs very subtly to 
educated Indians, and through them to all other Indians. In some cases at any 
rate this disbelief in the possibility of Hindu-Muslim unity is not only an un- 
conscious feature of their wishful thinking, but has been an enunciated article 
of formal faith communicated with deliberate purpose to those who unfortu- 
nately are ever ready to receive such a prejudiced and one-sided view of social 
life in India. ‘‘Empire-builders’’ of the type of Mr. Beck, the first English 
principal of the Aligarh Muslim College, comes under this category of those who 
undermine the trust of the members of the two communities in each other. 
Economic Factors.—It is easy to arouse people’s feelings as there is a 
lot of unhappiness in even the best organised states and socialistic societies, 
This is especially the case in unhappy India where millions, even in normal 
times, are starved or semi-starved almost every day of their life. Where such 
dire economic conditions prevail, interested leaders find it easy to rouse the 
feelings of aggrieved multitudes. It is a matter of common observation that 
suffering people, especially when they are in large numbers, want to find some 
scapegoat on whom they can wreak their feelings of resentment and vengeance; 
and if it is suggested to them that machinations of some minority or of some 
leaders in a majority community have brought all this trouble upon them they 
are ready to pounce on them with all the cruelty that only an infuriated mob 
can perpetrate. Considering the large number of difficulties and privations 
that our people in India suffer from so constantly, the wonder is not that there 
are occasional out-bursts of a communal nature, but that there are so few of 
them, The tendency on the part of the mass of people to find a scapegoat for 
their common woes account for asmall minority being often persecuted by the 
majority population in a city or a state. This is how the persecution of the 
Jews can be correctly accounted for, though the persecutors give now one 
reason and now another for the perpetration of their wanton cruelty. On the 
other hand, where the conflicting communities are of fairly equal number the 
joy of adventurous action is experienced by the members of the militant com- 
munities, as it often happens in a time of war. One attraction of the war 
to the young is that it gives them an acceptable, nay, a respectable means to 
escape from the realm of monotonous routine, convention and security ; 
and in times of communal conflicts the same tendency to experience and 
participate in the adventurous and unusual is at the disposal of those who are 
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usually destined to lead the stolid life of sobriety and decorum. If in the 
process they suffer, they have the joy of knowing that it is for a cause that is 
held to be noble and heroic by their friends and compatriots. 

Resumé.—The subject is so vast and interesting that it deserves 
fuller treatment than is possible within the scope of an article. I shall also 
admit that in this paper I have not even attempted to propose means of 
avoiding such conflicts, but it may be claimed that when the diagnosis is 
correctly made, treatment is at least partly suggested. Let us just recall 
the nature of the diagnosis that has been made in the foregoing pages. We 
found that ‘‘community-sense’’, to start with, is a psychological factor met 
with in all well-organised groups. Factors such as territorial, linguistic 
and religious uniformity and the possession of common political organisa- 
tions and rituals add to and strengthen the group sense of the members ofa 
community. Each of these factors may be important in itself, but the 
most important characteristic of community life is the sense of the members 
that they all belong together. The Hindu and Muslim communities in 
India, however far flung their members live in provinces and states distant 
from each other, have to a remarkable extent this group self-conscious- 
ness and are therefore to be regarded as psychological groups or communi- 
ties in the right sense of the term. 

It is easy for one sometimes to fondly hope for an entirely homo- 
geneous community in any given territory. It is the contention of this paper 
that such uniformity is neither necessary nor entirely helpful in the organised 
social life of the people concerned. The impact of one group on another 
has an important role in the welfare of both communities, and as such the 
existence of minorities is not only not necessarily an evil, it may, on the other 
hand, be even regarded as something to be accepted in a welcome and cheerful 
manner by those who care for the many-sided growth of civilized common life. 

Both the Hindu and Muslim communities have good reasons to be dis- 
satisfied oceasionally with the attitudes and points of view and historical asso- 
ciations of each other. The offence, however, does not lie on any one side 
exclusively. 

Though in this article I have referred to historical and economic factors, 
the stress is mainly laid on another, the psychological. Psychology has much 
light to throw on hatred and in this it is indebted to the insight of Freud. By 
the very nature of our existence, we have to face many disappointments and 
frustrations which make us unhappy. It is difficult for any person to bear the 
tension of this frustration and unhappiness all within himself, and he finds it 
convenient to bear them to some extent when he projects his misfortunes on 
others. The same principle applies to groups of people or communities. We 
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in India have many difficulties and problems which baffle our best efforts to 
overcome them, and we are unhappy and would like to throw the responsibi- 
lity for our troubles on others. This is what independent nations often try 
todo. They throw the blame of their own unhappiness, handicaps and pri- 
vations on the selfishness and aggressiveness of neighbouring nations and go 
to war with them. India which is politically not an independent country 
cannot have the luxury of going to war with other peoples and nations on her 
own accord. Therefore the Indian communities have to be satisfied with a 
second-rate social folly—communal wrangles, quarrels and riots. 

Jung has an explanation to offer for occasional insanities of groups of 
people, such as communal riots, civil wars and international conflicts. He 
says it is due to the upheaval of collective unconscious in the group or the 
nation that we have these organised and sometimes unorganised social aggres- 
sions. Adler would trace troubles of this kind to the sense of inferiority ex- 
perienced by all people whether they be leaders or followers, something which 
had been wrangling in their minds from their childhood. Communal discords, 
from this standpoint, are to be regarded as the result of the sense of inferior- 
ity experienced together by thousands or millions of people. 

I believe that these great psychologists have in their own way thrown 
light on different aspects of a complex problem. It is also to be noted that 
wars and communal riots often give scope for individuals to get away from the 
sense of security and decency which normally all individuals approve of but 
occasionally have a tendency to try to escape from. This aspect of the ques- 
tion I have not been able to develop here, nor has it been possible to do any- 
thing more than mention another most important factor—the economic. The 
main purpose of this paper has been to throw light on psychological factors, 
and I believe that very much more stress needs to be laid on this aspect of 
the question than is usually done when we consider the problem of communal 
discord in India. 
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THE FOURTH CONVOCATION 


N Monday, the 10th April, the Fourth Convocation of the Tata Institute 

of Social Sciences was held with Sir Sorab D. Saklatwala in the chair. 

The function was well attended by a large and representative body of 

citizens. The Director, Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, gave a brief review of the 

work for the years 1942-44. (A full report will be published in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Journal.) 

Sir Sorab Saklatvala, in welcoming the Convocation Speaker, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, the Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, point- 
ed out his important and manifold services to the cause of education. Among 
other things, the Chairman said : 

‘*Sir Sarvepalli is a personality known not only in our country but in 
Europe and America, and he needs no special introduction to you. He has 
had a long and distinguished career as a Professor in the Universities of 
Madras, Mysore and Calcutta. Before the war, he had the honour of being 
appointed Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. He was Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, and now 
presides over the destinies of the Benares Hindu University. About four- 
teen years ago, he was appointed Hibert Lecturer, being the second Indian 
accorded this honour. He has besides held the position of Upton Lecturer, 
Manchester College, Oxford, and Haskell Lecturer in Comparative Religion, 
Chicago University. 

**As an interpreter of Indian thought and religion to the western 
world, our guest has won an’ enviable reputation. In this role as India’s 
cultural exponent, his career has been a unique success. His contribution 
to the cause of international amity and unity was recognized by his being in- 
vited to be a Member of the International Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion in 1931, and he continued to serve on that body till 1939. 

“Through his lectures and numerous books, Sir Sarvepalli has built 
up a high tradition for analysis, imagination and scholarship. His History 
of Indian Philosophy is a notable contribution to philosophical literature. 
Among his popular works, The Hindu View of Life, Kalki, and Hast and West 
in Religion are outstanding. The secret of his notable success as an author 
lies perhaps in the fact that he is a profound thinker who expresses his 
thoughts in beautiful and forceful language. He is shrewd in his observa- 
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tion and penetrating in his insight. In him is a mingling of Eastern and 
Western thought, a harmonious synthesis of cultures. 

‘‘Asa writer in English, he has won an enviable reputation. His 
style is marked by brevity and wit, lucidity and vigour; and even an 
abstruse subject assumes a glistening transparency under his powerful pen ; 
his manner of expression is austere yet artistic, pointed and powerful, such 
as a few amongst our countrymen have been able to achieve. As a speaker, 
he is no less impressive, and of this we shall have ample evidence presently. 

‘These are but a few of Sir Sarvepalli’s many gifts. In addition to 
these, his claim to address us this evening liesin the fact that he is an out- 
standing educationist of our country. As an educational administrator, he has 
achieved creditable success. Further, he is a social thinker who ever strives 
to extoll social values and enthrone the dignity of human personality. 

‘‘The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work aims, in its 
modest way, to equip young men and women to serve those who suffer from 
the disadvantages and disabilities, to improve their lot and increase their 
happiness. Sir Sarvepalli is eminently qualified to address us on this occasion 
and enlighten us on the philosophy and place of social work in our changing 
civilization. 

‘*We are privileged indeed to have him with us on this, the fourth, 
occasion on which we meet to present our students with their diploma in 
recognition of the two years of earnest work and fruitful experience that 
they have known in our midst.’’ 

After thus referring briefly to Sir Radhakrishnan’s achievements and 
his contributions to the advancement of culture, the Chairman invited him to 
deliver the Convocation Address. 

Sir Radhakrishnan began his Address by expressing his great apprecia- 
tion of the honour the authorities of the school had done him in asking him 
to speak to them on the occasion of the Fourth Convocation of this School. 
‘It is a matter,’’ he continued, ‘‘of regret to me that I was not able to accept 
their invitation in previous years. Today I have an opportunity to pay my 
tribute of admiration to the Tatas not only for their great enterprise in the 
industrial life of our country, but for their wisdom with which they devote a 
good part of their fortune to the service of the public, of which this School 
is an illustration. I have addressed several Convocations of established uni- 
versities without feeling much embarrassment but this function gives me a 
good deal of uneasiness as Iam not sure about the line I should adopt in 
addressing young men and women who have had two years of training in 
methods of social work and welfare. The Neighbourhood House on one side and 
the Tata School on the other suggest a theme : Religion and Social Service,’’ 
10 
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After these preliminary remarks Sir Radhakrishnan proceeded to deliver his 
address the full text of which is given elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 
At the close of this eloquent and inspiring Address, the Director pre- 
sented the graduating students to the Chairman for the presentation of the 
Diploma in Social Service Administration. The names of the candidates with 


their theses subjects are given below :— 


Candidate 


Banerjee, Dr. (Miss) Gauri Rani. 

Saharanpur, U. P. 

B. A. (Hons.), Calentta, 1936 ; 

M.A., Benares, 1938 ; 

D. Phil., Allahabad, 1943. 
Bijapurkar, B. W. 

Bombay. 

B.A., University of Bombay, 1938; 

Dip. P. Ed., Kandivlee, 1939. 
Cabinetmaker, Miss Pervin H. 

Bombay. 

B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 

1940. 

Joglekar, A. B. 

Rahata, Dt. Ahmednagar. 

B.A., Nagpur University, 1940. 
Joshi, Mrs. K. 

Bombay. 

B.A., Nagpur University, 1933. 


Joshi, M. M. 
Poona. 
B.A. (Hons.), 19388 ; M.A., 1942; 
Bombay University. 

Joshi, S. P. 

Ahmedabad, Gujarat. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 
1942. 


Kaikobad, N. F. 
Surat, Bombay Province. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1942. 


Thesis Subject 


‘*A Study of Reseue Homes for 
Women in Bombay.”’ 


**Effects of Enforced Idleness on 100 
Unemployed Industrial Workers in 
Bombay.’’ 


**A Case Study of 250 Recipients of 
Financial Aid from the Parsi Pan- 
chayat with Suggestions for their 
Treatment.’’ 

‘The Evolution and Working of the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House.’’ 


‘*A Social Case Study of 70 Destitute 
Girls from the B. J. Home of the 
Society for the Protection of Child- 
ren in Western India.’’ 

‘Life and Labour of Shoe-makers in 
Bombay City.”’ 


‘*A Socio-Economic Survey of 100 
Shop Assistants in the Wholesale 
Cloth Trade of Bombay.’’ 


“*A Case Study of Sixty Poor Parsi 
Families with Suggestions for their 
Rehabilitation.’’ 
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Oandidate Thesis Subject 


Khandekar, P. R. ‘fA Study of the Welfare Work for 
Nagpur, C. P. the Textile Workers in the Em- 
B.A., 1932 ; LL.B., 1936 ; press Mills, Nagpur.’’ 

University of Nagpur. 

Rangaier, Miss Lakshmi, Bangalore, ‘**A Socio-economic Survey of 150 
Mysore State. Working Class Families of the Ban- 
B.A., Lucknow University, 1942. galore Woollen, Cotton and Silk 

Mills, Limited.’’ 

Sidhu, Miss R. K. ‘*A Comparative Study of Parent- 
Lahore, Punjab. Child Relationships in 40 Normal 
B.A., 1939 ; M.A., 1942 ; Children and 40 Others with Per- 
Punjab University. sonality and Behaviour Problems.’’ 

Zachariah, Miss C. Sylvi ‘“‘The Beggar Problem with Special 
Nagarcoil, Travancore. Reference to the Beggar Relief 
B.A. (Hons.), Travancore Univer- Measures of Kottayam Municipality 

sity, 1941. of Travancore.’’ 


Candidates For Oertificate 
Corley, Miss Sophia S. ‘*Life and Labour of Textile Women 


Bombay. Workers in the Sassoon Mills, 
: Bombay.”’ 

Taraporevala, Miss Dhun M. ‘*A Critical Study of Children’s Home, 
Bombay. Chembur.’’ 


After the ceremony of granting diplomas was over, the Director 
announced that the Trustees had decided to change the name of the School 
and that it will be known hereafter as ‘‘Tata Institute of Social Sciences’’. 

Two of the past students who had won outstanding merit were then 
introduced by the Director. ‘‘Miss Leela Kulkarni’, he announced, ‘‘is a 
member of the class of ’42 and is the Social Worker of the Child Guidance 
Clinic. She deserves our congratulations for collecting Rs. 2,300/-for the 
starving poor of Bengal by her untiring efforts.’’? Then Mr. Anant Narayan 
of the class of ’40 was introduced as the lucky winner of the much coveted 
Vincent Massey Scholarship. Both of them were heartily cheered by the 
audience, 

The function terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
the Speaker proposed by Dr. B, H. Mehta of the Faculty. 
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TATA INSTITUTE NEWS 


NVEILING of the late Dr. Titus’ Portrait.—The readers of the Indian 

Journal of Social Work are, no doubt, familiar with the name of the late 

Dr. P. M. Titus who served the Institute as a Lecturer for three years 
before his premature death in November 1942. Asa mark’ of respect to his 
memory, the class of ’44 presented his portrait to the Institute, the unveiling 
ceremony of which took place on the 6th April. 

Mr. M. M. Joshi, speaking on behalf of this class, referred to the very 
brief period which they were fortunate enough to spend with him. He re- 
called the keen interest which Dr. Titus showed in the different extra-curricu- 
lar activities, and the knack with which he provoked interesting discussions 
on different subjects in the classroom. Dr. B. H. Mehta, speaking as a 
member of the Faculty, referred to the deep interest Dr. Titus took in the 
Institute and its work. He was a champion of the underprivileged and always 
held the ideal of service before him. Dr. Mehta hoped that the students of 
the late Dr. Titus would try to follow those ideals in life which he so ardently 
cherished. 

Dr. Kumarappa then unveiled the portrait. In accepting it on behalf 
of the Institute, he expressed his great appreciation of the gesture of the 
students in presenting the portrait to preserve in memory the services of the 
late Dr. Titus to our School and our associations with him. Dr. Titus was 
simple in his habits, sincere in all that he said or did and showed genuine 
sympathy for the disadvantaged. He was deeply religious and influenced 
all those with whom he came in contact by his high idealism. His premature 
death has deprived the Institute of one of its most promising members, and 
created a gap in its life which would be very difficult to fill. Dr. Kumarappa 
thanked the students for this gift and hoped that the portrait would be a source 
of inspiration to all those who entered this Institute. In coneluding he made 
a plea that all the students of the late Dr. Titus should endeavour to make the 
abiding elements of his character part and parcel of their own life. 

In the Indian News Parade.—For the first time a news reel was taken 
of our Convocation Ceremony and was released in all the Bombay cinemas in 
the third week of April and in the rest of India later. 1t was shown under the 
caption ‘Social Science’’. 

Farewell Dinner to the Seniors.—Rather an unusual farewell dinner was 
given this year to the out-going graduates by the Institute on the day follow- 
ing the Convocation, that is on the 11th April. The Juniors were invited to 
this function. But unfortunately owing to the government restrictions on 
food and parties, it was not possible to extend the invitation to the alumni 
resident in the City. The Entertainment Committee decided that the function 
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should be a ‘‘fancy dress’’ affair; and the students and faculty cooperated 
whole-heartedly in making the occasion memorable, There appeared on the 
scene fakirs and sadhus, Parsi priests, Marwari women, Khoja ladies, Pathans, 
police, peasants etc. The gathering was most colourful and picturesque. The 
Child Guidance Clinic was represented by a psychiatrist in clinic dress and two 
good looking puppies as problem children. Music and indoor games added to 
the gaiety of the occasion. Then came the sumptuous dinner. 

In spite of all the frolic and excitement, the feeling that it was a fare- 
well party could not be gotten over. The speeches which followed the dinner 
reflected the sense of sorrow which was uppermost in every one’s mind at the 
thought of parting from each other. Mr. B. Chatterji, speaking on behalf of 
the Junior Class thanked the out-going graduates for their fine spirit of 
fellowship which they had enjoyed in their company during the year, and 
wished them all the best of success. Dr. Masani and Dr, Kumarappa spoke on 
behalf of the faculty. They exhorted the graduates as they go out into the 
world to aim at the best and the highest, keep disinterested service as their 
motive in life and to do nothing which would bring discredit to them and to the 
Institution. They assured them that the Institute would always be interested 
in their welfare and progress and invited them to look to it whenever they 
needed help and guidance. In bidding them farewell, they wished them the 
best of luck and success wherever they might happen to be. 

Responding on behalf of the graduates, Mr. M. M. Joshi thanked the 
Junior students with whom they had spent one happy academic year for their 
kind words and wished them a bright career and a happy future. He thanked 
the members of the faculty for the instruction and guidance they had given 
them during the two years, and for their good wishes. He assured the faculty 
that the out-going graduates would always remain grateful to their Alma Mater 
and that they would do nothing that would in any way mar her fair name. 

After the speeches this delightful function came to an end about mid- 
night. Our thanks are due to Dr. (Miss) Banerjee and Mrs. Bhatt for the 
planning and arrangement of the dinner and to Messrs. Gore and Chatterjee for 
the entertainment programme. But for their pains and trouble, the function 
would not have been half so enjoyable. 

Bombay Explosion Relief Work.—An unprecedented tragedy overtook 
Bombay on the 14th April when a ship containing ammunition caught fire and 
caused two terrific explosions in the City. The harrowing tale of the loss 
caused to life and property is too well-known now to need further narration. It 
is gratifying to note that the different Social Service Agencies promptly start- 
ed relief work for the victims of the tragedy. An attempt was made by the 
Mayor to coordinate all these different activities along with the relief measures 
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adopted by the Municipality itself. 

The explosion took place a few days after the closing of our Institute, 
and though most of our students had by then left for their respective homes, 
yet the few that were left did their little bit in relief work. Messrs. Chatterji, 
Nanavatty, Gore, and M. M. Joshi helped the evacuation officer of the Munici- 
pal Corporation in investigating the bona fides of the persons who applied for 
evacuation and recommending them in the order of urgency of relief for each 
individual case. Mrs. Indira Renu of our Child Guidance Clinic helped the 
Women’s Joint Relief Committee. 

Research Scholarships.—Apart from giving professional education to 
social workers, one of our main objects is to encourage and promote social re- 
search. As part requirement for the Diploma in Social Service Administration 
of the Institute, we require students to work on a research project to familia- 
rize them with the techniques of social investigation. A student with aptitude 
for research finds the time too short to put out his research in a form worthy 
of publication. In order to encourage the student who has research ability to 
carry forward his social investigation under the guidance of the faculty after 
graduation, two Research Scholarships have been instituted, known as the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Research Scholarships, each of the value of Rs. 1,200 available for 
one year and the amount to be paid in instalments of Rs. 100 per month. 

The First Tata Research Scholar.—The Trustees have awarded, on the re- 
commendation of the faculty, one of the Sir Dorabji Tata Research Scholarships 
to Dr. (Miss) G. R. Banerjee for the year 1944-45. She took up for her thesis a 
study of ‘‘Rescue Homes for Women in Bombay.’’ This investigation has led 
her to feel that such a study should be made ofall rescue work carried on in 
India. While there are many institutions to protect women in moral danger, 
no attempt has yet been made to co-ordinate the work of the different private 
and public agencies, to attack the problem on an all-India basis and to plan a 
general policy of work based on scientific principles of reclamation and re- 
habilitation. To draw up a scheme for this purpose, it is necessary to collect 
complete information of the amount and nature of work done by the various 
agencies. With this end in view Dr. Banerjee proposes to make a survey of 
all rescue homes for fallen women in India. Her plan therefore includes visits 
to all the important cities. This is the first time an investigation of this type 
is undertaken on an all-India basis. We wish her the best of success in this 
important and useful work she has undertaken in the interest of these unfor- 
tunate women. 

Dr. Moorthy’s Research Tour.—There is a growing appreciation of the 
problems connected with labour sociology. The Government of India has al- 
ready taken up for consideration a few of the urgent labour problems, and 
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with the meetings of the Tripartite Conference and Committees, the need for 
investigation and research into the human aspects of labour is being almost 
popularly felt. Attention has definitely shifted from the machine to the man. 
This situation is creating a need for a vast band of social workers equipped 
with the principles of labour sociology and trained in the art of their applica- 
tion. The demand for such workers will be greatly increased in the post-war 
period. 

With a view to meet the demand that is sure to be made on us for 
competent social workers in post-war years, especially in the labour field, 
and also to expand the curriculum of our Institute, some additions were made 
last year to the faculty. Dr. Moorthy, one of the junior members, is special- 
izing in labour problems so that in the near future studies in labour problems 
could be offered as a separate course. Labour welfare is one of the important 
labour problems. Though several industrial concerns are doing something 
in the way of promoting labour welfare in the different parts of India, and 
though there is an increasing interest in welfare work, no systematic study 
has yet been made of labour welfare on an all-India besis. In the interest of 
labour in general and of the Institute in particular, it was decided to undertake 
the organization of available data on labour welfare on an all India seale. This, 
it is hoped, would serve the double purpose of supplying our own students a 
comprehensive knowledge of fact and techniques of welfare work carried on in 
different parts of our country and in different industries, and of the distinctive 
aspects which have developed to meet regional requirements. Secondly, it would 
enable us to embody the findings of this research in an authoritative book on 
labour welfare which, it is hoped, would be an outstanding contribution to our 
knowledge of labour problems. Such a work would also be of great help to all 
those who are engaged in post-war planning for labour. 

To this end Dr. Moorthy has been sent out on an investigation tour. His 
tour will cover the following industrial centres : Jamshedpur, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Bangalore, Madras, Coimbatore, Cochin, 
Madura and Bombay. In all these places he will contact labour welfare organi- 
zers, collect first-hand information about labour welfare work and also acquaint 
himself with the technique of welfare work adopted in these centres. We wish 
Dr. Moorthy every success in this undertaking. 

Graduate Fellowships for Foreign Siudy.—In the post-war period, private 
agencies, provincial governments and universities will demand high grade 
organizers and administrators of social services. To hold positions of res- 
ponsibility and leadership, our graduates will need the advantages of foreign 
study. In coming years social services will become increasingly a function of 
the State. Each provincial government will find it necessary to have a depart- 
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ment of public welfare administration. Our universities are also beginning to 
recognize that social work is an indispensable study and should be taught along 
with Sociology. The Central Advisory Board of Education has already recom- 
mended that training in social service should be given in the undergraduate 
stage in order to stimulate an interest in social work. But universities and 
colleges are unable to do anything in the matter for lack of teaching personnel 
adequately trained in social work. 

To meet such demands and to enable our own graduates to fill higher 
posts of responsibility in the many important fields of post-war reconstruction 
programmes, the Trustees have agreed to consider our own graduates with 
outstanding organizing capacity, mental maturity, sound health and good 
character for the award of foreign scholarships if recommended by the Director 
of the Tata Institute. ‘ 

Prof. Mookerjee for America. —With the loss of Dr. (Miss) Cama and 
Dr. Titus, both of whom had their specialized training in America, we have 
been feeling the need of professors with special training in particular subjects 
for the expansion of our curriculum. Advanced training in social work and 
specialization of the kind we want are not available in India. A premier insti- 
tution like ours should have an unimpeachable standing. And this can be done 
only by increasing the efficiency of the teaching staff. While the teaching of 
social work is in its infancy in India, America, with its vast resources, is tak- 
ing rapid and large strides in social experiments and techniques, and has much 
to offer. For efficient teaching of social work, a comparative knowledge of 
methodologies is an essential requisite. We need to know how actually scienti- 
fic social work is being carried on in progressive countries, how they are grap- 
pling with their own probiems and what techniques they have evolved for their 
satisfactory solution. In order to enable Prof. Mookerjee to get a more special- 
ized training along with a broader knowledge of the field of social work, the 
Trustees have granted him a foreign study fellowship. 

Prof. Mookerjee’s special subjects are psychology and statistics; in 
addition to testing intelligence in the Child Guidance Clinic, he has been 
lecturing on Psychology and Social Statistics. Very little has been done in India 
to apply psychology to industry. America has advanced much in this respect. 
In order to break new ground in this important line of work in India, Mr. 
Mookerjee will specialize in Industrial Psychology and study the techniques 
of psychological research in industries. Further, since Mr. Mookerjee is 
working also as Psychologist of the Clinic, he will also give special attention 
to studying the organization of such clinics in America and the place of the 
Psychologist in the American Clinic. He will leave for the United States as 
soon as passage is available. We wish him the best of luck. 
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Mr. 8. Thomas Edward (’38), who was Labour Officer of the Khatau 
Makanji Mills, Bombay, has accepted the post of Labour Welfare Officer, 
H. M. I. Docks, Bombay. 

Mr. P. 8. Anant Narayan (’40), who was awarded the Vincent Massey 
Scholarship, sailed for Canada on the Ist June. His Canadian address is: 
C/o Department of Psychology, University of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. Oherian J. Mampilly (1942) was married to Miss Mary Ollaticulum 
on the 17th April in Cochin. After his lucky marriage, he joined the Tata Oil 
Mills (Sewri) as Labour Officer on the lst May, resigning his post as Labour 
Welfare Officer of the Welfare Department of the Government of Bombay. 

Miss K. B. Naik (’42), the Probation Officer of the Backward Class 
Office, has been sent to Bombay for a few months to work as Superintendent 
of the Shraddhanand Anath Mahilashram. 

Olass of ’44 

Dr. (Miss) G. R. Bannerjee has the unique honour of being appointed 
the first Tata Research Scholar for the year 1944-45. 

Mr. B. W. Bijapurkar has been appointed Inspector of Labour Welfare 
in Mines, Dhanbad, Bihar. 

Mr. A. B. Joglekar is working as Acting Probation Officer of the 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay. 

Mr. M. M. Joshi has been appointed Librarian and Field Work Assist- 
ant of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 

Mr. 8. P. Joshi has accepted the post of Public Relations Assistant in 
M. L. Dahanukar & Co., Ltd., Bombay. : 

Mr. N. F. Kaikobad has been appointed Superintendent of Social Work 
of the Zoroastrian Welfare Association, Bombay. 

Miss R. K. Sidhu is a Research Scholar of the Institute of Psychiatry 
and Mental Hygiene, Bombay. 

Miss Dhun M. Taraporevala has joined duty as Deputy Superintendent 
of the Children’s Aid Society which deputed her to our Institute for training. 

The B.B.C. is conducting a ‘‘Listeners Research’? in Bombay. This is 
the first research of its kind in India and an elaborate questionnaire has been 
prepared for making a statistical investigation into the tastes and requirements 
of regular listeners. Some seven investigators have been appointed to inter- 
view about seven hundred listeners within eighteen days for this purpose. The 
selection of listeners has been so made that the selected sample will give ade- 
quate representation to the various types of listeners—listeners belonging to 
different religions, economic classes, age groups ete. Misses Sophy Corley, 
Khorshed Motivala and Mr. B. Chatterji are among the seven investigators, 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN HYDERABAD STATE 


Adult Schools were first opened in 1926, when it was expected that pri- 
vate enterprise in this field would lead to a rapid progress of the movement, 
But, unfortunately, the expectations have not been realized and the public has 
not shown sufficient interest in the movement, Nor could the Education De- 
partment provide the necessary funds for its development owing to the more 
pressing claims of Primary and Secondary Education, 

In 1938, the rules and regulations relating to Adult Education were 
revised and a curriculum spread over a period of 18 months with three definite 
stages of instruction was introduced. The Adult Schools were generally held 
for two hours a day in the evening. The curriculum consists mainly of the 
3 R’s, but it is provided that, apart from the regular courses of studies in the 
mother-tongue and arithmetic, lectures should frequently be organized on sub- 
jects which will be useful and interesting to adults. There is alsoa provision 
that adults who complete the course may be examined by the Inspecting 
Offices and be awarded literacy certificates if they succeed. 

Till 1940, no recurring annual provision was made in the Budget; but 
in 1941, however, it was felt that the time had come for obtaining a special 
grant from Government for the extension of adult education. Accordingly, a 
proposal for an additional recurring grant of Rs. 10,000 ayear was submitted 
to Government. Towards the end of the official year, Government was pleased 
to sanction this amount for one year out of the savings of the Department for 
1939-40. 

As the necessary data for the extension of adult education had already 
been collected, a scheme for the opening of Night Classes for adults in some of 
the Government schools on the grants-in-aid basis and for giving grants-in-aid 
toa few Private Adult Schools already in existence was prepared and intro- 
duced before the end of the year. An interesting feature of this scheme 
was the establishment for the first time of Adult Schools for women. Though 
the scheme was introduced in 1941, the sanctioned amount could be utilized 
only in 1942 owing to the sanction having been received very late in 1941. 
In the three years from 1941, 37 new schools thus came to be opened, and the 
number in October 1943 was 100 with an enrolment of 3,196 adults. 

Though, in the last five years i.e., from 1939 to 1943, the number of 
Adult Schools has steadily increased from 52 to 100, and the number of adults 
brought under instruction has risen from 1,789 to 3,196, with the expendi- 
ture on adult education rising from Rs. 3,260 to Rs. 9,599, the progress which 
literacy has made, particularly in view of the large numbers to be tackled 
and the growing population, has not been of much consequence in reducing 
the huge percentage of illiteracy prevailing in the State. The problem con- 
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tinues to be a baffling one, because, on the one hand, the public interest in the 
movement is not in the least encouraging and, on the other, Government 
cannot provide adequate funds to give the movement the fillip it needs at the 
initial stage. 

Fortunately, however, thanks to the substantial increase in the educa- 
tional budget of the current financial year, it has now been made possible to 
increase the recurring provision on adult education by about Rs. 20,000 with 
effect from 1944, and a scheme for opening 34 new schools, 16 for men and 18 
for women, besides reorganizing the existing schools and placing them on a 
stable basis has been submitted to Government for sanction. With the en- 
forcement of this scheme, the expenditure on Adult Education will have gone 
up three times what it was in 1943. Even this provision is too meagre to 
grapple with the serious problem of illiteracy. 

Till now the work of adult education was confined only to enabling the 
illiterate to read and write. While this had to be emphasized considering the 
present condition, it is felt necessary that provision should be made for supple- 
menting the knowledge of the literate and keeping him abreast of the times, 
if adult education is to have any effect or permanent value. This aspect of 
adult education is receiving the attention of Government, and a 25-year plan 
for its future development alongside of the liquidation of illiteracy on a pro- 
gressive scale of expenditure is under Government consideration, so that the 
responsibility for adult education may rest entirely with the Government and 
a system of adult education become ultimately a permanent feature of general 
education. 

S. M. AZAM 
Director of Public Instruction 
Hyderabad. 


SCHOOL GOES TO THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 


N Shakespeare’s era, children ‘‘trudged unwillingly to school’’; today in 
| many countries they travel comfortably by bus; in ultra-modern days in 
America’s midwest, the classroom goes to the home of the semi-invalid 
child by means of an intercommunication system. Operating on the same 
principles as a telephone or an ordinary inter-office communication arrange- 
ment, this device provides a two-way teaching plan which enables the physi- 
cally handicapped child to recite by remote control. Remaining at home, 
the child hears the recitations carried on in the classroom, is called on to re- 
cite in his turn and is heard clearly by teacher and classmates. Three of the 
pupils using this system are leading their respective classes. One invalid 
pupil was elected president of his class. 
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The idea originated in the U. S. with the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at the suggestion of W. A. Winterstein, staff statistician, and the first set 
was installed in the Newton, Ia., schools under the supervision of Superinten- 
dent B. C. Berg in September 1939. A girl student, a high school junior, was 
just out of a hospital and expected to be confined to her bed or her room for 
the entire school year. The teaching system was installed for the girl’s use, 
and she made such progress both scholastically and physically that she was 
able to return to school at the end of the semester. Public interest was defin- 
itely aroused, A telephone employee in Newton prepared a set for the use 
of his fifth grade daughter who suffered from a form of paralysis. Soon other 
young people in the Newton schools procured sets. The success of each was 
immeasurable, and the experiment spread to other school systems. 

At present, more than seventy sets are in use, serving approximately one 
hundred pupils in various Iowa school districts. The installations range from 
a set in a one room rural school that brings instruction to a sixth grade boy, 
the victim of extensive burns through contact with an electric transmission 
line, to acity system that serves seven shut-in pupils. Forms of disability 
from which such pupils suffer include cardiac and pulmonary troubles, broken 
backs, infantile and spastic paralysis—in short, all the physical injuries with 
which youth may be afflicted. In most instances the service will necessarily 
be continued until high school graduation, but in three cases, recovery of the 
pupil has permitted the release of the equipment for use elsewhere, 

The cost of equipment adjustments and installation has been approxi- 
mately the equivalent of Rs. 1380/- per pupil served. As additional pupils are 
provided for, the average cost decreases. The leased wires between classroom 
and home cost the school district Rs. 6/- a month for the first quarter mile and 
Rs. 2/7/0 a month for each additional quarter mile. The state reimburses the 
district which procures interecommunication equipment up to Rs. 162/- in any 
single purchase. The equipment is cared for and maintained by the district. 
Distance between classroom and home varies widely. Some homes served are 
in the block next to the school grounds; others are farther. The longest 
distance for such service to date is slightly more than five miles. The power 
to operate the device is furnished at the pupil’s home, where the master 
station is located. 

Standard equipment consists of a master station and a sub-station, both 
equipped with the necessary transformers for satisfactory use over a pair of 
continuous wires of the required length. If more than one classroom is wired, 
the school wires are brought to a conveniently located junction box where 
they can be distributed and redistributed as the need may arise. It has been 
found that for best results the telephone terminal should be located at the 
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front of the classroom. The home terminal, of course, is placed near an elec- 
tric outlet in whatever room is most convenient for the pupil—probably a 
bedroom. Since the student may ‘‘attend’’ different classes by means of the 
electrical unit, Iowa school officials experimented and found that the classroom 
apparatus may be carried from room to room as occasion requires. 

An appropriation equalling Rs. 48,750/- was allotted for the education 
of Iowa’s handicapped children. A pupil who is to be provided with inter- 
communication equipment is selected from the home instruction group on the 
basis of being so situated as to derive greatest benefit from its use. Age, ex- 
perience, extent and type of disability and the availability of electric service 
and wiring are all given consideration. The physical condition of the pupil 
must be certified by a competent physician, such certificate being a part of 
the application form. Use of the electrical teaching device is not recommended 
for a child not thoroughly familiar with classroom procedure, as he is unable 
to visualize school methods and, therefore, is not likely to obtain maximum 
benefit. 

The aid which physically handicapped children derive from this two- 
way electrical teaching device reaches far beyond classroom learning. The con- 
tact with his own social group which the child gains and the valuable give and 
take of classroom discussion maintain his morale and eliminate any feeling 
of inferiority. Knowing that he is keeping up with his friends scholastically 
and studying diligently on lesson assignments, he has neither the time nor 
the inclination to brood over his physical handicap, In numerous cases, re- 
covery is thus actually speeded up. 

S.R. Winters (USOWL) 


VAGRANTS HOME, CALCUTTA 


URING the past few decades stray but well-meaning interest has, from 
PD time to time, been shown by many public-spirited individuals as well as 
by the corporate bodies of our country. With the passage of time, 
that concern acquired more and more momentum till in 1920 it culminated in 
the appointment of the Pickford Mendicancy Enquiry Committee in Calcutta. 
But the recommendations of that Committee were not carried out owing to finan. 
cial difficulties, and only lately legislative measures have been adopted pro- 
hibiting and penalising the act of begging. But the solution of any social 
problems is beset with many practical difficulties and our beggar-problem is 
no exception to it. It has been found now that mere prohibitory laws without 
adequate provision of relief is not going to solve the problem. 
Of all the Provincial Governments, it is the Government of Bengal 
perhaps that has taken up the lead in right earnest and passed the Bengal 
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Vagrancy Act in September 1943 (which was given effect to even from August 
previous by means of an Ordinance). This Bengal Vagrancy Act not only 
prohibits and penalises begging but provides for feeding, housing, clothing, 
medically treating and educating the confined vagrants in the special Homes 
which have been provisionally started in the suburbs of Calcutta, pending 
completion of construction of the permanent Homes for the purpose at a place 
called Mahalandi near Berhampore in the District of Murshidabad, Bengal. 
This Mahalandi Scheme is quite a big one and it may take some time yet 
before it can be completed. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned here that taking the cue from 
Bengal, other Provinces and States of India are contemplating following 
suit; as for example, Bombay and Madras are now seriously considering the 
launching of similar Schemes and the Mysore Government recently appointed 
a Commission to investigate and submit a comprehensive report about the 
practicability of introducing a Prohibitory Begging Act throughout the 
State with the necessary relief from the Government; probably other States 
and Provinces will also adopt measures to check beggary and, I am sure, in 
this way if all the progressive States and Provinces of India take up this 
topical problem for maintaining the down-and-outs, we shall have no difficulty 
in controlling the situation and thus improving the lot of our toiling public, 
who, I think, should also be advantageously taught in general the methods and 
virtues of birth-control as we have no ‘‘ Libensraum’’ or Colony to expand. 
Of course, though the problem of ‘‘multiplication’’ of population is a side- 
issue in relation to our problem in question here, yet the fact remains that, 
that problem is bound to engage the serious and careful attention of the 
sagacious and thoughtful men of our country in the not distant future, when 
they will really mean business and set about solving our poverty problem in 
right earnest. 

The Bengal system works in the following manner :—The police round 
up the vagrants from different parts and suburbs of Calcutta and bring them 
to the Receiving Centre (of the Control of Vagranecy Department). There a 
Magistrate of First Class power makes a summary enquiry regarding each 
person brought in and decides whether or not he lives by begging—if so, 
declares hima vagrant. The Superintendent of the Receiving Centre then 
collects these convicts and sends them on to our Homes for detention for 
indefinite periods and for reformation. With our present accommodation we 
can take care of 1,000 and we have almost reached that limit. We expect fur- 
ther expansion in this respect very soon. 

By far the major portion of our present inmates are decrepit, cripples, 
lepers, nastily-ulcerated physical recks and imbeciles. Though a few of them 
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are apparently of sonnd body, they too, are invariably miserably emaciated on 
account of their suffering either from untreated syphilis, tuberculosis, phage- 
denice sores or bowel-troubles. Besides this, all the beggars are found to 
have lost all moral sense. The profession of begging has caused the sense of 
self-respect to evaporate almost entirely, leaving in them only the animal 
instincts and animal passions. However, against such heavy odds, honest 
endeavour is being made to revive their deadened sense of self-respect by 
encouraging and instilling in them the love of work, love of neighbours, 
love of cleanliness, love of methods and of discipline. How far we shall 
succeed in restoring the physical health and moral dignity in these ruined 
adult wrecks time alone will show. Probably the chance of success is very 
poor; but even then, it is rather premature to attempt publishing any statis- 
tics of progress or of failure just now. 

But about the children who are inmates, we have a different tale to tell; 
we can say, even in this inchoate state of our departmental growth in relation 
to our ultimate aims just expressed, that the vagrant children seem to be the 
most hopeful population of our Homes. They are the most responsive ones in 
our constructive scheme, Tender age being receptive and pliable, we expect 
to reform them by awakening in them their self-respect and courage of conviction 
and by helping them to cultivate their love for work, discipline, cleanliness 
ete. Inthe Vagrants Home for children arrangements are being made for 
their all-round education. Similarly, for women and girl vagrants, we are 
thinking of introducing teaching of small and simple cottage industries besides 
the general moral training in the above-mentioned line, 

As to the length of the period of their detention, 1 may mention, that 
we keep each of them under our control as long as we are not satisfied that 
he/she has got sufficient means of maintenance or he/she is reformed or pro- 
perly educated for some useful and honourable profession in the body-politie of 
our social frame-work, 

AMORENDRA SAHA 
Manager, Vagrants Home (Govt. of Bengal) 


INDUSTRIALISATION RETARDED BY BRITISH POLICY 


HE following is the full text of the speech of Mr. Mulherkar, Adviser to 
‘| the Indian Employers’ Delegate to the 26th I. L. Conference, in the 
course of the debate on the Director’s Report to the Conference, present- 

ed by Mr. E. J. Phelan : 
‘*T have carefully gone into the Director’s Report and particularly the 
portion dealing with India in the chapter relating to economie background. I 
have also seen the reference in the Report on Item I re. wartime developments 
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in India, and I am rather disappointed at the picture drawn about the impact 
of war'on India’s economy. Some important features are missing in that 
sketch, and a true and full picture is not presented to the Conference. 

**For instance, both in the Director’s Report, and in the Report on 
Item I, a reference is made to the progress of expansion in India’s iron and 
steel and textile production, and to the establishment of non-ferrous metals, 
drugs and chemical industries. It does not, however, deal with the effect of 
the British Government’s war economy on India’s industrial development, with 
particular reference to the establishment of key and defence industries for the 
manufacture of automobiles, aeroplanes, heavy chemicals, power alcohol and 
construction of ships. Since we are all anxious that every possible effort 
should be made from now on to ensure a high level of employment in the post- 
war period, you will be surprised to know that the British Government’s war 
economy has discouraged every initiative from Indian industrialists to put up 
modern industrial plants, to manufacture all types of industrial products. You 
will see from the Director’s Report that it was made possible for my neigh- 
bouring country, Australia, to establish such plants enabling manufacture of 
two-engined bombers, ten-thousand ton merchant ships, and power alcohol, 
while India, in spite of all resources in men, money and material, was denied 
that opportunity of manufacturing these supplies, which, I am sure, would 
have further helped the United Nations’ war effort. I think that the Report 
would not be complete without specific reference to the effect of the British 
Government’s war economy on India’s industrial development. 

‘*Similarly, I do not find any reference to the incorporation of the 
U. K. Commercial Corporation, which is a purely British Treasury concern, 
but the activities of which have resulted in very grave and serious repercus- 
sions on India’s ability to create new export channels in neighbouring coun- 
tries. It is a fact that private enterprise and initiative in the import trade, as 
far as India is concerned, have come to a standstill. 

‘‘The situation is further aggravated by the introduction of certain 
financial controls by the British Government under their Dollar Requisition 
Order, under which the whole of India’s dollar credits accruing to her as a 
result of her trade with the United States of America are put in the Empire 
Dollar Pool for the benefit of the Empire countries. I must say here that 
India has been a substantial contributor to that Pool. It is, however, some 
consolation that the American manufacturers, realising the danger of such a 
financial policy, have protested against the non-utilisation of these credits for 
the furtherance of greater trade with India. We have also been protesting 
for the last four years against this through the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry. As a result of those protests, ‘His Majesty’s 
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Government have now agreed to set aside from this year onward a part of the 
dollars accruing to India from her exports to the United States of America’’. 
Iam sorry to find-no reference made in the Report to these very important 
factors which have been agitating the public mind of India, and I therefore 
wish to bring this fact to the notice of the Conference. 

‘‘With regard to the observations in the Report regarding inflation, 
very interesting figures are given re. increase in note circulation in various 
countries. The increase between the period of the declaration of the war and 
December 1943 is: 


U.K. se a 2 eis TE oe. 
| An ae a ee 
Pe 
Pe ok ale ew SE 
South Africa . .... 88 
New Zealand . .. . . 120 


but in India there has been an extraordinary expansion rising to about 400 
per cent. I am sure if the British Government allow export of capital goods to 
India, now that the shipping position has improved, there would be a setback 
to a further increase in the notes in circulation, and much of the finance 
which is at present responsible for inflation to a certain extent would be steri- 


lised to the benefit of the country. 

‘It has been stated here that Indian employers have been charging high 
prices for manufactured goods in India. I may inform the House that the in- 
dustrial manufacturers never opposed any Government initiative in controlling 
prices ; in fact, in respect of all supplies to Allied Nations and to the Govern- 
ment of India, prices are controlled. Jute, mica, tea, textiles, cement, paper, 
iron and steel and sugar, all these articles are supplied for war purposes under 
controlled prices on the basis of 10-12 per cent. profit. The Government of 
India have set up an elaborate machinery to check up the cost of production 
to the manufacturer and the return on the capital engaged. These prices are 
periodically revised and lower or higher levels are determined on the basis of 
new factors. I can say with confidence that Indian manufacturers never re- 
corded a protest against Government action in controlling prices. 

‘‘T fully endorse the suggestion made by my colleague representing the 
Government of India that the Asiatic section of the I.L.0. Secretariat should 
be further strengthened. I go further and suggest that an Asiatie should be 
appointed to the newly proposed post of Assistant Director so that Asiatie 
questions may be examined in their true perspective,’’ 
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The Aborigines—‘‘So-called’’—And Their Future. By G.S. Guurye, Pua. D., 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Publication No. 11, Poona 
1943, Price Rs. 8 or 16 sh., XV + 232 pages. 

The recognition of an aboriginal problem in India is gradually gaining 
ground; not yet, it is true, by a large section of the politically conscious 
public, but at least among a widening circle of administrators, social workers 
and intellectuals. Protection for the aboriginals is so urgent and the amount 
of reliable information on the interaction of cultures compares so poorly with 
the vast volume of literature on similar acculturation-problems in Africa and 
Oceania, that a comprehensive book on the position of India’s tribal pupula- 
tions would answer a long felt need. From a sociologist of Professor Ghurye’s 
reputation one would have expected a contribution of weight and originality, 
but the book under review falls decidedly short of such expectations. As a 
compilation of opinions and theories on the policy vis-a-vis the aboriginals it 
may be of value to the layman and the politician, but there is no serious 
attempt to analyse in detail the complex problems of culture-contacts, problems 
which in other parts of the world have attracted the sustained attention of 
numerous eminent sociologists. 

Professor Ghurye begins by explaining why he refers to the primitive 
tribal populations as ‘‘so-called’’ Aborigines, a term which when used again 
and again on 232 pages becomes somewhat tedious. He maintains that some 
of the ‘‘so-called’’ aborigines may have entered, and indeed probably did enter, 
India from outside and that therefore they cannot be classed as autochthonous 
populations. Quite apart from the fact that most, if not all, of these primitive 
tribes have lived in India since the stone-age, and some no doubt since glacial 
times, it is strange that Dr. Ghurye, though scorning the terms ‘aborigines’ and 
‘aboriginals’, cannot do without them and, in order to make it clear to whom 
he is referring, resorts to the clumsy label ‘‘so-called’’ aboriginals. After a 
superficial discussion of India’s racial structure he concludes his first chapter 
with the sentence: ‘‘The so-called Animists and Aborigines are best describ- 
ed as Backward Hindus.’’ Yet, he contradicts himself a few pages later in 
writing: ‘‘Some of the tribes had kept their independence till the beginning 
of the British rule in India to such an extent that they defied the Hindus of 
the plains till the British arms brought them under control and opened their 
country to partial Hindu influence.”’ 

In the second and third chapter the author puts forward the theory that 
there is no essential difference between aborigines and Hindus, His reading 
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in the field of comparative history of religion is obviously not up-to-date and 
he supports the old fashioned view that all higher and ethical ideas in primi- 
tive religion must be due to outside influences. In quoting many older as 
well as recent views on the effect which the contact with Hinduism has had on 
the aboriginals he again fails to see that most of those quotations refute 
instead of support his theory. For, if it was contact with Hindus, in many 
cases a contact of not more than a few decades’ standing, which brought about 
the aboriginals’ adoption of Hindu customs, then it is only logical to conclude 
that they are not Hindus, but a population sui generis. If we call them back- 
ward Hindus, we might refer equally to the Mexican Indians as backward 
Spaniards, because they have learnt to speak Spanish, have become Roman 
Catholics and dress largely in western fashion. 

Professor Ghurye makes light of the disruption of tribal culture and 
social equilibrium, the moral depression and the loss of ancient arts and 
crafts, which result so often from the aboriginals’ sudden contact with out- 
siders, be they Hindus, Muslims or Christian missionaries. He takes great 
pains to prove that contact with Hindus of any caste, class or vocation is for 
the aboriginal invariably a blessing; indeed he deplores that the aboriginals 
have received ‘‘not as much as one would have liked’’ of the ‘‘valuable leaver’’ 
provided by Hinduism. In his attitude to many aspects of tribal culture he 
reveals a spirit reminiscent of the early puritan’s scorn of ‘‘the horrid habits of 
the heathen.’’ From the author of Caste and Race in India, one would have 
expected a certain discernment in the choice of sources, but there is no 
District Gazetteer or official report too old or too obscure not to be quoted in 
proof of the aboriginals’ depravity. One finds such sweeping statements as: 
‘Aboriginal dancing, as already pointed out, has sensual associations. It 
provides the sexes with an opportunity for illicit intercourse,’? quoted from 
the District Gazetteer of the Santal Parganas. He considers it likely that ‘‘as 
the Hinduized tribalists begin to approach the standard of purity of the higher 
Hindu castes they may drop their dancing.’’ Those who appreciate abori- 
ginal dancing he consoles with the remark that among the hinduized aborigi- 
nals ‘‘the Gonds prohibited only mixed singing and dancing which,” accord- 
ing to them, had some tinge of immorality and the Hos forbade the dance 
only totheir women.’’ I wonder whether Dr. Ghurye realizes what a wealth 
of poetry and beauty perishes with the relinquishment of singing and danc. 
ing, whether he knows that for many aboriginals, such as the Gonds, the com- 
position of songs is almost the only creative artistic work. He is obviously a 
stranger to the India of the villages and particularly to those backward tracts 
where the aboriginals are subjected to the influence of Hindus, if he seriously 
thinks that ‘‘the general interest in folk-culture’’ and the fact that ‘‘folk- 
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dance bids fair to be re-instated to a position both as art of expression as well 
as a healthy physical activity’’ (I suppose without sensual associations!) will 
prevent the prohibition of tribal dances by the hinduized tribalists, Uday 
Shankar and some brave bands of enthusiasts for a revival of Indian dancing 
enjoy no doubt the support of an elite of urban intellectuals, but long before 
their call can reach the remote villages and townlets of C. P., Orissa and 
Bihar tribal dancing will have died if the aboriginals’ half forced and half 
voluntary compliance with the ideals of rural Hindu society is not counteract- 
ed by positive encouragement of their traditional arts. 

The same remoteness from the actualities of the rural scene is reflected 
in Professor Ghurye’s view of untouchability. He believes that there is little 
danger that aboriginals may be regarded as untouchables or learn to practise 
untouchability, because ‘‘the atmosphere is too much charged with anti-un- 
touchability for any new classes to be treated as untouchables.’’ This is a 
pious wish and finds no confirmation in reality. The atmosphere in the villages 
of the backward tracts is not charged with any of the modern creeds that 
dominate political India and I know many aboriginals who suffer the disabili- 
ties of untouchables and not a few who have learnt themselves to treat certain 
other tribal groups as untouchables. While Professor Ghurye ignores the 
fact that many aboriginals and particularly those who eat beef and sacrifice 
cows are today classed among the lowest classes of Hindu society, he minim- 
ises the dangers of the introduction of child marriage into aboriginal society 
and comes to the conclusion ‘‘that it is not such an evil as it is supposed to 
be, if practised by the so-called aboriginals, or that it is at least not an un- 
mixed evil.’’ Similarly, he sees no wrong in the compulsory unpaid labour 
of aboriginal tenants, and expresses the fear that its abolition might be unfair 
on the landlords. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the misrepresentations of facts and 
errors contained in this book ; the author’s remarks on tribal religion evince, 
for instance, a lamentable unfamiliarity with even the more elementary mat- 
ters of Indian anthropology. The most useful chapters are those on ‘‘So-called 
Aborigines and Indian Government’’ and ‘‘So-called Aborigines and British 
Parliament.’’ These are a readable and fair abstract of the writings and 
speeches of politicians and administrators on the aborginal problem and the 
legislation aimed at protecting the aboriginals from exploitation and loss of 
land. 

In the final chapter the author groups the problems of the aboriginals 
under two categories ; ‘‘the first category is formed by those problems which, 
like those of new habits, language and shifting cultivation, are peculiar to 
them’’, and those which arose from the application of new systems of law 
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aud revenue, the loss of Jand and the rapacity of money-lenders, problems 
which they share with other classes. Compared to these the problems of the 
first category ‘‘may be regarded as minor ills.’’ This view contains the quin- 
tessence of Professor Ghurye’s theories. The loss of language, religion and 
ancient institutions, of arts and crafts and of the freedom to cultivate in the 
traditional manner, are to him only minor ills, and he fails to recognize the 
value of cultures matured through centuries into a harmonious, organic whole, 
satisfying the spiritual, social and aesthetic needs of a people. The tribal 
languages are in his view doomed and indeed not worthy of preservation: if 
they have to be used in schools, they should be regarded only as a means to 
an end, the end being the spread of literacy and the learning of a more high- 
ly developed Indo-Aryan language, destined ultimately to supersede the tribal 
tongue. Administrators and social workers with first hand experience of 
tribal languages think differently ; while conducting an Education Scheme 
among the Gonds of Hyderabad, I learnt to admire the wealth of oral literature 
in Gondi and I feel that its recording and publication, not in a complicated 
phonetic transcription for the benefit of scholars, but in simple Devanagari 
characters for the Gonds’ own use is an aim in itself, an aim no less impor- 
tant than the subsequent impartment of Marathi and Hindustani through the 
medium of a script learnt in writing the mother tongue. Ina recent number 
of this Journal (Vol IV, p. 371) B. H. Mehta paid tribute to the language- 
policy of Soviet Russia, where tribal languages and tribal cultures are en- 
couraged and valued. I see no reason why a similar policy could not be success- 
fully followed in India. But Professor Ghurye’s idea that all tribal cultures 
must give way before the civilizations and written languages of numerically, 
politically and economically stronger populations savours of the policy follow- 
ed in Europe by National Socialist Germany under the guise of a grand con- 
tinental unification. It is only a difference in degree between denying the 
right to cultural individuality to small European nations or minorities, or to 
tribes of several lakhs or even two or three millions, tribes which in race, 
language, religion and cultural heritage differ from adjoining progressive 
populations far more than any European nation from its neighbours. 
Professor Ghurye criticizes every effort that has hitherto been made 
for the benefit of the aboriginals, but he offers no concrete alternative; indeed 
he comes to the conclusion that there is no real aboriginal problem, the pro- 
blems of the aboriginals being in his view practically identical with those of 
the depressed classes and those of the non-aboriginal agriculturists. He has 
no vision of any but the material grievances of the aboriginal and ignores and 
belittles the social, cultural and psychological ill-effeets of unregulated 
contact between aboriginals and economically stronger populations which 
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exploit the tribesmen and despise their customs and institutions. 

His under-estimation of aboriginal cultures is akin to the depreciative 
attitude which many Europeans of the last century maintained towards Indian 
culture, an attitude sprung largely from ignorance. Dr. Ghurye’s views too 
reflect unfamiliarity with tribal life; his book contains no passage which 
betrays any personal knowledge of aboriginals, not one page where the string 
of quotations is broken by an opinion based on first hand experience. Had it 
been written as a doctor’s thesis, say in Zurich or Toronto, one would under- 
stand its distance; but it was written in India and one cannot help wondering 
why the author did not seek closer contact with the object of his study. Yet 
published in a distinguished series and bearing the name of a distinguished 
member of Bombay University it will no doubt be read by many—with enthu- 
siastic approval by politicians, with incredulity by scholars, and with regret 
by those anxious about the fate of India’s twenty-five million aboriginals. 

—C. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


Socialism Reconsidered. M. R. MASANI. Padma Publications Ltd., Bombay 1944. 
Pp. 55. Re. 1/-. . 

The book under review is one of the most interesting ones which have 
recently appeared on Socialism and Soviet Russia. The author of the book 
is the well known Socialist, M. R. Masani, who has visited Russia twice, once 
in 1927 and for the second time in 1935. In an outspoken manner the writer 
confesses to a sense of disillusionment at the failure of democratic ideologies 
and experiments in a country which promised 25 years ago economic and poli- 
tical paradise to exploited men. 

From his first visit Mr. Masani came back exhilarated and enthusiastic. 
Everywhere in Russia he witnessed ‘‘tremendous zeal in building the socialist 
society, with unbounded hope for the morrow’’. But Mr. Masani’s second 
visit to Russia in 1935 worried and puzzled him very much, for he found all the 
good work he had witnessed before undone. Stalin had entrenched himself 
as the sole dictator. The ruthless G. P. U. (Secret Police) were vigilant and 
omnipresent. Iron discipline cast its awful shadow in schools. Gone was the 
short enjoyed freedom of the woman. She was again being pushed into the 
parlour and the bedroom by specious arguments, advertisements and enact- 
ments. Stalin was fortifying his position by bulwarks of propaganda and 
occasional blood-baths. Inequality of income and position had appeared 
again in the factories. A class of citizens were springing up who invested their 
money in State Bonds to an unlimited extent. Industries were still owned 
by the State, but these were actually being controlled and managed by the new 
**share-holders’’ who are today very powerful in Soviet Russia. 
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Russia has now gone whole hog in her reactionary career. By liquidat- 
ing recently the Communist International she has jettisoned her basic ideo- 
logy. Nay, she has now become aggressively and offensively nationalistic at 
the cost of some of the autonomous Republics of the Union. As Mr. Masani 
rightly observes: ‘‘When a great military power turns nationalist, it finds 
it impossible not to turn imperialist also’’, And this truth is evidenced in 
Russia’s rapidly changing attitudes towards, and relations with Germany, 
America, England and Poland. Russia has now ended by becoming practically 
an absolutist power at home killing the liberty of the individual, and imperi- 
alist in her foreign policy looking on nations with greed and selfishness. ‘‘The 
wheel has in many ways turned full circle, until the flavour of Russian policy 
becomes more and more reminiscent of the days of the Tsar.’’ 

Disturbed by this utter failure of the socialist experiment in Russia, 
Mr. Masani has pondered over the four fundamental Marxian premises and 
come to the conclusion that “‘it is not necessary for a State to be either capi- 
talist or socialist’’ but that a third variety of State (the managerial State) is not 
only possible but is already coming into existence in Russia. The Marxian 
assumptions he combats are: (1) that the abolition of private property and its 
nationalization will automatically bring in economic democracy and a classless 
society. Mr. Masani argues that in a nationalized State merely production may 
be socialized and not distribution. (2) Dictatorship of the Proletariat is a 
possible and indeed a necessary transition stage to Socialism. The author 
shows that this is an unsound view and points out that ‘‘power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely’’, (3) Socialism can be achieved by 
appealing to the collective selfishness of the working class and its collective 
hatred of the property-owning classes. Against this Mr. Masani holds that 
‘*the appeal to the collective selfishness of the workers leads quite as often to 
their becoming a party to exploitation and injustice’’ as has happened in the 
case of the British working class who unconsciously share in the profits of the 
Empire. (4) Socialism is the only alternative to capitalism. The author argues, 
as stated above, that a third type of state, the managerial State, as equally 
bad as, if not worse than, the imperialist State may come into existence. 

Mr. Masani rightly ridicules and warns the Indian communists of their 
past failures and future dangers. Our communists would do well to take the 
author’s criticism sympathetically and without provocation. What is the way 
out of this tragedy ? So far as India is concerned, the author says that the 
Gandhian way of non-violent resistance in all its ethical connotation, and 
trusteeship of property in all its legal significance is the only possible way. 


The book is written in an interesting style and abounds with apt citations. 
M, V. Moortuy 
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